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PERFECTION AT LAST! 


To the 


“OLD RELIABLE” 


bas fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY PERFECT 
score which has éver been made in an All-day Tournement al 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 


1 26 15 15 20 15 15 2 15 16 
1 20 15 15 2 15 15 @ 15 16 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


PARKER CGUN 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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No. Targets 15 
Score 


200 
Seren a 15 


20- 200 











COMPLETE COOKING 
WILSON’ 8 ++eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
mented seams, no solder. 4" 
When packed may be lock- ; 
Man’f’rs of high grade 


l44exl0%x8. Wt. Wis 





PAT. MARCH 10.96. 
ed. No experiment. 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails 
Send for Circular. 


2 CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 
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We #5 
diets 
$y »S ogne with samples of qualities on ont shades of Cor- 
Sogs auroy, Mack Mackintosh, Gan vad, Flannel, etc., mailed free 

faae 4 

avis g§ Agents: Simmons Hardware Oompany. 
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Ohicago Agents: Von Tangurhe aX & ie Wabash Avenue, 











7% Beautiful Belle Grove 
we Camp and Cottages... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 


An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer outing. 
Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of two rail- 
way lines and easily accessible over good roads. 
First-class conveniences and reasonable prices. 


J. A. LaMotte, Prop., - Minocqua, Wis. 
celia ceases aaa cue marae 


Austin 
Smet s) Shot Cun 
cement Shells 


THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” pe! par new Bleck Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
rade. 


hey are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are a guaranteed by the makers. 














“ FLASH’. Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
——————=—=—= pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 
J. L. WHITE, Mer., 
Security Building, = St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 





For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Knisxern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





cpet _ . 
yet, OS he a . _ 


HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
nd Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large s portion of these y 
states are the natural covert for Elk, De@r, Ante- , 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while ‘a 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are pr, 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who mu 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are Blways 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send ycu information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITTLE journeys to lake resorts and moun- 
3 tain homes will be more popular this 
summer than ever. Many have al- 
ready arranged their summer tours via the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, 


and many more are going to do likewise. 
Booklets that will help you to plan your va- 
cation trip have just been published, and will 
be sent on receipt of postage, as follows: 


‘‘CoLORADO-CALIFORNIA,”’’ six cents. 

“In LAKELAND’? and ‘‘SuMMER HomMEs,”’ 
six cents. 

‘LAKES OKOBOJI AND SPIRIT LAKE,”’’ four 
cents. 








F. A, MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 























N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Boston, July 6 to 10. 


ICKEL 
NICKEL RATE. 


is the Short Line. 
for the Round Trip 
19 00 with membership fee $ 19 00 
. of $2.00 added. ™ 


Through Sleeping Cars. 
Stopover at Niagara Falls. | 











By depositihg return portion of ticket with Joint 
Agent, return limit of September 1, 1908, may be 
obtained. 





American Club Meals, in dining car, ranging from 
35 cts. to $1.00. Mid-day Luncheon 50 cts. Also ser- 
vice a la carte. 





For detailed information, address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
Room 298, 
113 Adams St., Chicago. 























CHICAGO. ’Phone Central 2057. | 
Fetch and Ca If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 
A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 

























By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Bpike Collar are 
fully explained, 
The work is hand- 
somely printed and 
itlustrated and con- 
tains 184 pages. I 
should be in every 
sportsman’s library 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





The 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


q 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Finely bound in 
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Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Ha — 
Sh eae ae e 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s } greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. P d b; b of erican Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip September, 1901: ‘* The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” “* Nothing in Eur or America that 
excelg The Short Line.” “ Its only — is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for ye of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of trip, and much 
valuable data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 


A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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My 
a 
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This fold takes the 


wees of game and 
in the act of shooting a 


shells off the arms 
when they are raised 


For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Cree Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat thal 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions.in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green BSt., Val 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks, 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 








you want, if you will give us some of your time, 




















WHERE, WHEN,” HOW 
TO CATCH FISH 


ON THE 


EAST COAST 
of FLORIDA. 


W.H. GREGG. 





























“Where, When and How to 
Gatch Fish on the East 
Goast of Florida.” 


By William H. Gregg. 


The U.S. Fish Commission Report of 
1899 gives a check list of the fishes of Florida, 
which contains 576 species—a very large pro- 
portion of which they locate on the East Coast. 
Probably 450 of the entire number are inhabit- 
ants of that coast, extending from the mouth 
of St. John’s River to Key West—a distance 
of 526 miles. Mr. Gregg has fished all the wa- 
ters of this entire distance. His book mentions 
all the fishes of the coast which are desirable 
from an angler’s standpoint ; mentions 187, de- 
scribes 125, has engravings of 100, and illus- 
trates in their natural colors 12 species; it also 
gives a list of appropriate baits, natural and 
artificial, descriptions of necessary tackle, and 
a complete list of the many hotels and board- 
ing houses on the coast, together with a cor- 
rect map of Florida. 

Price, $4.00, Postpaid to any address. 


Sports Afield Pub. Co., 25° Rearbors ire" 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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© DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it 
tively cured. We have ae “+ ~ als like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant with ay resul 


MANGE 


bine Kennels, Bewsyens Mich., 


pg 


ail hee 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


best disi 


can be easily and effec- 


Mr. Fred J oo proprietor the famous Wood- 


writes us: ‘“ On Sept. 8, 1899, I from you one gallon of 


tandard Disinfectant for sample ona teat, On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 
el sent to me that was wi 
me that he had used everything 
paw pha oer I at once 
in just ten days had 
_ and no scurf a 


ith Ly The owner ad- 


n treating her with Standard Disinfectant, 
er skin in perfect er ae few sores 
ent. log had previously been 


same di 
with some of the much herald: positive 


mange 
costing 5 50 cents to $1.00 per "bottle. T-consider your product one of the 
nfectants on the market,and at a price w 
mend it to all kennel owners that | to keep their kennels and yards 


ich should recom- 


condition. For use in the bath when washing 


much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 










50 YEARS’ Any one send. 


ing a_ sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 


ARK atents sent 
Trave M s ee. Oldest 
agency for se- 


DESIGNS 
CopyvRIGHTS &c. curing patents. 
Patents taken 


through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Ahandsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $i i. four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN roadway, NEW YORK. 

Branch yl $61 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





BAXTER OUTFITS 


— eae Son T . AS Hae OR HOUSE 


w.-€ oaneen 








We Give $5.00 and $10.00 to “High Gun” Winners. 





Our Wad PREVENTS LEADING and RECOIL. Gives 
higher and more regular velocity, better patterns and pene- 
tration. For samples and prices address: 

GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO. Muncie,, Ind. 












Over One 
li Thousand 
{ep Miles 
A DAY 


on 
“The Colorado Special’’ 


Dinner in Chicago Today 
Breakfast in Omaha Tomorrow Morning 
Dinner in Denver Tomorrow Evening 

SPLENDID TRAIN SERVICE 
to DENVER via UNION PACIFIC 
Full information cheerfull 
furnished on application to 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 






















HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


I om measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Zee Boo 
and Shoes of the W. Fred oy mby Co, 
of tps York - the past 20 years and 
am ee to make the cme grade ¢ 
en’s footwear as in the BR. 
vn formerly superintendent of the shoe 
pn gp ge of that firm and have bought 
the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t — these goods, write me 
for particular ou do— a will now 
know where to ae em M 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
= 33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
&@ All Work Guaranteed. “@& 
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The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet lon; 
comfortably. Magnificent ugh train service 
is maintained in connection th New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.& T.A. A.G.P.&T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


and seats 87 people 
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Mullins’ Galvanized Steel 


INDIAN CANOE 


SECTIONAL. 
Saves Freight. Con- 
venient for ge 
and Handling. 










one in Price, Durable. 
Handsome W. H. MULLINS, 
Catalog.New 224 Depot 8t.. Salem, Ohio. 





The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is made 
easy and ce y using 
this gun sight. Scores at 


trap and in field greatly 
increased by its use. Right 
and left birds are bagged 
as easily as straight-away 
birds. Price 50 Cents, 


os 
Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Sportsmen: 


Get one of our 152-page 
Catalogues 





te Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


It is fall of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 







W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mouated True to Nature, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, . : Chicago, Ils, 








and C.,H. & D. Ry. 
Only 8 Hours 


Between 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
4 Trains a Day 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 

200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 





THE 20TH 
CENTURY GUN OIL, 


“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
oil you can buy. Cleans out the 
barrels; especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. Oils 
the mechanism, polishes the stock 
and positively prevents rust on 
the metal in any climate and any 
kind of weather. Used before 
and after shooting. 

FREE SAMPLE sent on request. 

rite today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 


169 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 





SUPERIOR ENGINES 


For Fishing Boats and Pleasure Launches, 
Compact, strong, sim- 

le, efficient, econom- 

cal; easy to start, re- 

verse, slow down or 

stop. They couldn't 

be more perfect me- 


solutely dependable. 

Speed controller reg- 

ulates and maintains 

any speed desired; ig- 

niter always ignites; 

vaporizer never fi 
Write today for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. 





MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 

miserable and unfit for duty. 
For man, a thousand and one ree 
medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 

that one is good. 


You’ve heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do: 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, : 
Nervousness, 
General Debility, 
Insomnia, 
Fretfuiness, 
Alterative, Meanness. 
Mange, Distemper, Chills an 
: Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts ® 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen, If you want & 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c. in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By mail 50c., postage paid. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 
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THE TRAPPER THAT 
By STANLEY 


E disappeared about the time the 
wild pigeons did—the half- 
professional hunter and trap- 

per of the Mississippi Valley. That is, 
about twenty-five years ago, and his 
place was taken by the farmer’s boy in 
the North and the colored person in the 
South. It is true that a few of the old 
type still exist about the headwaters of 
the great river; that straggling Indian 
families bring in a few pelts from the up- 
per lake region; and that as far south as 
the sunk lands of Missouri (where the 
earthquake of 1811 made a low wilder- 
ness) a few unkempt men find trapping 
moderately profitable. In this last-named 
region hunters and trappers found a par- 
adise just after the Civil War. Even elk 
—from no one can tell where — were 
found again on the long untraversed isl- 
ands of the swamp, and mink and marten 
were abundant for some years. The wild 
creatures had improved the time, while 
their natural ‘enemies were engaged in 
shooting at each other. But such as 
these are survivals. The hunter and trap- 
per of the Mississippi Valley has gone and 
left no prototype, save in the far North 
and West. 





WAS AND THAT IS. 
WATERLOO. 


The ancient trapper —the one who 
camped in the isolation of the forest, he 
of the traditional ’coonskin cap and 
leather leggings, who lived by his rifle 
and who exterminated the beaver—had 
passed before the present generation. 
The trapper who followed him had usu- 
ally a big family, living noisily in a small 
log house in a little clearing, did odd 
jobs for the farmers in summer and 
hunted and trapped in autumn and win- 
ter. Socially his standing was not high 
—he was counted shiftless—but he man- 
aged to live until the farmer’s boy be- 
came too much in evidence. 

Not that there is no more trapping in 
the valley. It is going on each fall and 
winter—decreasing only as more of the 
forests disappear and the scytheand cradle 
of the clearings give way to mowing ma- 
chine and reaper, with stumpless greater 
fields and longer cultivation. The out- 
put of fur from the Mississippi Valley is 
still by no means inconsiderable, and if 
the individual farmer’s boy lacks some- 
thing of the woodcraft of the ancient 
trappers, or even the skill of their de- 
generate successors, he yet accomplishes 
much, as a whole, because there are so 
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many of him. As for fun, he gets more 
of it out of his trapping in a single year 
than the old professionals had in all their 
lives. Years and years ago his fun began 
and now he has given up his shorn prin- 
cipality to later boys who are enjoying 
themselves in the same way, though on 
a smaller scale. He, now often of the 
city, took the cream of what was good 
for youth. As the clearings were hewed 
deeper into the woods, in the time when 
boys must work, there was an interest to 
their lives as an offset to the monotonous 
labor of the new farm. In the hearts of 
thousands of the men active in Ameri- 
can affairs today the most stirring and en- 
joyable recollection is that of the hunt for 
meat and the trapping for fur. Whence 
came the few dollars they ever owned 
personally before the end of boyhood? 
From the raided wood-bordered grain 
fields, from the depths of the forests, from 
the thousands of creek sides, from the 
very air and water, came most of their 
keen enjoyment and means for obtaining 
the only money they ever called their 
own. 

What fur there was before the trap- 
pers came at all! Think of the list: 
Bear, beaver, cougar, lynx, wolf, wolver- 
ine, otter, marten, fisher, mink, raccoon, 
wild-cat and muskrat, and, as “by pro- 
ducts,” so to speak, porcupine, with 
opossum, squirrel and woodchuck, the 
skins of which had uses of their own. 
As for meat, deer were abundant every- 
where; the wild turkey existed in tre- 
mendous flocks; wild pigeons came an- 
nually in myriads; the ruffed grouse 
were in the woods, the pinnated on the 
prairie, quail were in the brushwood, and 
every lake and river was swarming with 
its wild-fowl. Even the boy who suc- 
ceeded the later trapper found good 
picking. 

The beaver was the first of the fur- 
bearers to disappear, though ten thou- 
sand swimming-holes near ten thousand 
country school-houses are just above the 
site of an ancient dam. The wolf and 
cougar and wolverine soon followed, for 
their ways were not the ways of civiliza- 
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tion. Most of the rest of the group held 
on, and are holding on today—though a 
diminished and scattered and hiding peo- 
ple. The bear still lives in the Lower 
Mississippi canebrakes and the North 
Woods of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, though no longer in great num- 
bers; but further south in all these 
States may still be found in the woods 
the decayed outlines of what was once a 
small pen of heavy logs. These were 
“bear pens,” in their time, built fre- 
quently where some bear had left, cov- 
ered with leaves, the half-eaten body 
of a hog — the prey of the night be- 
fore — and baited with ,this same fresh 
pork. The trapper of the vicinity 
usually superintended the erection of 
this trap, lifted by a huge lever of a 
young tree trunk and made to spring 
easily should the bear renew his feast. 
Usually, next morning, the bear would 
be found raging inside the rude log pen, 
tearing off great splinters in his rage, 
and would then be shot most ignomini- 
ously through some convenient chink. 
The pens and the trapping are things of 
the past; but, not many years ago, bears 
(which for long had been rarely seen be- 
low the northern portions of these States) 
appeared, one autumn, in abundance. 
There had been great forest fires in the 
North, which may have accounted for 
the immigration ; but, whatever the cause, 
bears became numerous in the nut and 
berry region and old farmers were re- 
minded of old times as their sons went 
forth with dog and rifle. Many a bear 
was stumbled upon that fall by parties 
of astonished ’coon hunters and big black 
skins appeared among the smaller grey 
ones nailed up to dry on barn doors. 
Boys sent after wood-pastured cattle that 
season all kept their eyes wide open in 
the dusk—each hoping that if he unhap- 
pily met a bear, it would not be a “white- 
chested” one. There was then and is 
still prevalent in the Michigan back- 
woods a legend to the effect that among 
the black bears is occasionally found one 
with a white spot on its breast or even 
one with a white face. Then one must 
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look out! The “white-chested” bear is 
a man-eater of the most unhesitating sort. 

It is astonishing how the ever hunted 
’coon— What person says “raccoon” ? 
—has managed to survive in bits of 
farm-surrounded woodland and in ten 
thousand swamps and rocky fastnesses. 
The old trapper and hunter did not pay 
as great attention to the ’coon as to oth- 
er animals, but with the trapper’s succes- 
sor he became a staple. North and South 
there is little difference in the hunting. 
In the South the tree where the ’coon 
has taken refuge from the dogs is climbed 
and the ’coon then shaken down. In the 
North this would ordinarily be impossi- 
ble, and, in the past, the tree was gener- 
ally felled. Axes and torches—the lat- 
ter made usually from strips of the rough 
coat of the shag-bark hickory—formed 
the ’coon hunter’s equipment. Nowa- 
days the tree is rarely felled. It has be- 
come more valuable than the ’coon skin. 

After the fun-affording hunts of early 
autumn, when the ’coons were invading 
the cornfields, came the real hunting— 
for pelts were becoming valuable, be- 
cause of the increasing cold and thicker 
and better fur. In the swamps and along 
the creeks the night chase led and often 
came puzzling episodes. There were 
different species of ’coons, the old hunt- 
ers all asserted: “long-leggéd” ’coons 
and others almost black, but, as a matter 
of fact, they were only variations. What- 
ever the variety, though, the unexplain- 
able manner in which they eluded the 
dogs when the tree fell, made the occa- 
sions interesting. Certainly, next to the 
mink, the memory of the ’coon is dear- 
est to the heart of those who hunted him. 

But the mink! Ah! the mink! There 
was a sport all by itself in hunting him, 
and, better still, there was money in him. 
More than one New York or Chicago 
fortune had its origin in a nest-egg de- 
veloped from his fur. In the sixties a 
good mink skin was worth $2.00; in later 
years its value fell to not more than 50 
cents; and now the fur is becoming pop- 
ular again and the price is rising in pro- 
portion. Mink were abundant along ev- 
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ery stream in the newly settled regions, 
and the ordinary deadfall, built near these 
water-courses, or the steel trap, placed 
under some overhanging root, sustaining 
bait, and just beneath the water, served, 
more or less effectually, the purpose of 
the anxious boy. Sometimes the twin 
pads of the dark, slender dread of the 
small things of the creeks and beech 
ridges would be found in the snow be- 
side the barn, and beneath and in that 
structure the mink might riot for a time 
in safety, since the recesses of his tem- 
porary hunting ground were practically 
inaccessible. The rats would suffer, 
which the farmer liked, and the chickens 
might suffer too, which the farmer did 
not like so well. It was seldom, though, 
that the mink thus interfered with the 
weasel’s long monopoly. 

It was in the beech ridges of the 
woods that the mink afforded greatest 
sport as well as the swiftest return for 
effort. He was hunted at certain favor- 
able times—hunted with dog and axe 
and spade—after a manner learned from 
the degenerate second growth of trap- 
pers heretofore described. The true mink 
dog was small, quick, and always a mon- 
grel of the mongrels. If he were yellow, 
as well as small and quick, and chanced 
to have lost an ear, he was almost per- 
fect. It was after a light fresh snow, 
and when the creeks were covered with 
ice, that the hunt was taken up among 
the places where the creek-feeding brooks 
had branches between the ridges, where 
mast was abundant and where the wood 
mice had their stores and did much run- 
ning about at night. These the mink 
sought faithfully and, as faithfully, the 
boy and dog sought him. The fresh 
track in the fresh snow showed where he 
had left the creek’s vicinity and was fol- 
lowed from brush-heap to hollow stump 
and log, to burrows in’ the sandy knolls, 
and so throughout its devious, mouse- 
hunting course. Somewhere the track 
must end, and there, concealed in trunk 
or log or burrow, would be the mink. 
Then axe, or spade, or both, would be 
plied—all day, if need be—until the 
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quarry, chopped out or dug out, darted 
forth in desperation, when the mongrel, 
leaping like lightning, did the rest. In 
this manner, too, was hunted the pine 
marten, but nowhere was he so abundant 
as the mink and nowhere counted upon 
so much as a factor in the season’s spoils. 

Less luck had the boy in capturing 
the fox, whose caution saved him from 
the trap; though, occasionally, a grey 
fox might be chased by the dog well up 
the trunk of some low leaning tree— 
there to become an easy target for the 
gun. The wild-cat was still more diffi- 
cult of conquest. Pursued by a dog, it 
would make long circuits and conceal 
itself with marvelous ingenuity. Its skin 
was not in much demand and encounters 
with it were usually accidental. There is 
borne in mind. an occasion when a cat 
was driven into the branches of a small 
scrub pine, where, some twenty feet from 
the ground, he was discovered snarling 
at two big dogs beneath. A hired man, 
new to the woods, was persuaded to 
climb the tree and endeavor to club the 
animal from its retreat. As he neared 
the cat, it leaped at him savagely and the 
two came down through the branches 
together—landing in a deep snow bank, 
with the two huge dogs upon them in a 
moment. There was a snow cyclone in 
a single instant, amidst which could be 
dimly seen the gyrating forms of hired 
man, dogs and wild cat, and from which 
emanated such snarls and growls and 
barks and yells as the ridge had possibly 
never echoed with before. The cat es- 
caped, as usual. 

Long ago the muskrat showed that he 
could adapt himself to circumstances. 
Save in the swamps and shallow lakes, 
he ceased, many years since, to build 
his beaver-like winter huts, to tempt in- 
vaders. He betook himself to deep bur- 
rows in the banks of streams, with en- 
trances under water, and there found prac- 
tical security,as he does today. He could 
be trapped occasionally, it is true, and the 
popular bait for him was parsnips. 

The skunk was an easy prey in the 
golden age of the boy, but it was rarely 
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that he felt as if he had lost any skunks, 
The skunk’s skin was scarcely counted 
fur and there existed a sustained and ob- 
truding prejudice in every farmer’s home 
against the presence in the family circle 
of either boy or dog who had encoun- 
tered him. Bound to be in evidence, 
however, was the skunk: his queer track, 
looking as if half-a-dozen small creatures 
had passed along, was everywhere in 
wood and field and he would blunder in- 
to a trap whenever he had an opportunity. 
He was always far too curious or hungry. 
Not a fur bearer, of course, but not 
overlooked by the fur seeker, was the 
woodchuck. He invaded the farm as 
soon as it blossomed green in the wilder- 
ness, and made his burrows where the 
clover was. In the woods he lived chiefly 
where the sandy ridges were and was 
often caught away from his retreat and 
treed by the ranging dog, for a wood- 
chuck will tree when close pressed, 
though climbing clumsily and not toa 
great height. He was usually clubbed 
down—a most entrancing sport for youth. 
His skin, buried in lye and ashes for a 
certain length of time, so yielded that 
the hair could be scraped off, and then, 
when stretched and pulled sufficiently, 
became as white as kid and smooth and 
pliable. Thongs connecting flail-handle 
and swingle, and the braided heavy whip 
lashes dreaded by the oxen, Buck and 
Bright—when absent-mindedly unheed- 
ing “Haw” and “Gee” —were gener- 
ally of this tanned woodchuck skin. 
And so they flourished—the wild 
things with pelts of differing value; the 
ancient trapper, scarce less wild; his 
successor, the shiftless man with the big 
family in the log cabin; and the farmer’s 
boy of twenty or thirty years ago. The 
wild things are fewer now, and the young 
trappers—more numerous, but with less 
good fortune in wood and clearing than 
their fathers and uncles had—will make 
an end to the history, so far as the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is concerned. It has never 
lacked in interest of its wild sort, from the 
time when Cooper wrote or the predeces- 
sors of the first John Jacob Astor bought. 
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LEC was of mixed blood, as much 


French as Chippewa, and had in- 

herited a peculiar admixture of ra- 
cial characteristics. This fact will explain 
the incidents that are to follow. He had 
attended the Indian school on the Odonah 
Reservation, took to his studies with 
avidity and was credited by his teachers 
with remarkable progress. But after re- 
turning to his father, the wild life of the 
woods re-awakened all the Chippewa in- 
stincts bequeathed to him by his mother’s 
people and the white part of his nature 
was soon overcome and withdrew from 
the unequal battle. He recognized the 
fact of his retrogression, but was content. 
One day, while we were hunting on the 
upper branch of the Nakowish, near 
Muskrat Lake, he opened his heart and 
told me that he liked the woods better 
than the town, and that his rifle was dear- 
er to him than his books. His confes- 
sion was freely made; for, though there 
is no Indian blood coursing through my 
veins, I have developed a little of the 
Chippewa nature through sheer love of 
the wilderness, and he knew that I could 
fully appreciate his feelings. As I have 
said, Alec had dropped naturally into the 
life of a half-breed trapper and hunter, 
quite unconsciously and before he was 
aware of the change. The forest and its 
wild creatures, the rivers and lakes with 





























their fishes and wild-fowl, appealed to his 
impulsive nature, and his heart answered 
to the call. That is about all one can tell 
of Alec, and it should suffice as introduc- 
tory to my story. 

One day, early in October, I met Alec 
at the head of Lake Koswangan and we 
formulated plans for a couple of weeks’ 
outing on.the stream below the lake. 
With our packs in Alec’s canoe the run 
was easily made by sundown, a hunk of 
salt pork and a pot of coffee furnished us 
our supper ; and then we pitched our little 
tent, spread our blankets and slept. Ear- 
ly next morning we were in the woods, 
and an hour later struck the Koswangan 
trail—the pathway that leads to civiliza- 
tion. A year had passed since either Alec 
or myself had traversed this trail, and we 
were surprised to discover a cabin built 
in the open forest some two miles from 
the lake. A cow was grazing close to 
the cabin and a number of ducks splashed 
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idly in the creek nearby. In the door- 
way sat a girl dressed in the simple gar- 
ments of the backwoods, her unbound 
hair floating idly in the breeze. She was 
possibly 19 years of age, the glow of 
health was in her cheeks, and her plump 
form, dark eyes and luxuriant brown hair 
formed a picture that would attract the 
eye amid any surroundings. Here, 
framed in, as it were, by the dark tree 
trunks and the autumn foliage of scarlet, 
russet and old gold, ’twas a vision of in- 
comparable loveliness. Alec and I were 
desirous of a nearer view and found ex- 
cuse in a curiosity to learn something of 
the hardy pioneer who had undertaken to 
locate in our pet wilderness. Besides, 
we were thirsty, and the water from the 
stream would taste better if drank from 
a civilized vessel. So we crossed the little 
clearing and made our wishes known, and 
the girl arose from her seat and brought 
a tin cup from the house, conversing 
pleasantly with us during the few minutes 
that we lingered. Alec watched her nar- 
rowly but said little, nor did he answer 
when, after our departure, I told him that 
the girl’s language told that she was well 
educated and evidently a comparative 
stranger to forest life. 

Days passed, and we hunted and 
trapped with good success; but often I 
would miss the half-breed for hours at a 
time. He would be absent from our 
camp, but his rifle would not be heard in 
the woods or along the lake, and the 
canoe would lie at rest at the landing. 
He had grown unusually thoughtful, and 
silent, and I knew that his Chippewa 
blood was flowing swiftly. But I noticed 
that he would frequently bring our con- 
versation around to the subject of our 
newly discovered neighbors and I shrewd- 
ly guessed that his thoughts were con- 
stantly hovering around the little cabin 
and its inmates. I said nothing, but 
waited for the confession that must come 
at some time when his white nature was 
temporarily in the ascendency. It was 
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possibly a week before he deigned to be 
confidential. Then he told me that he 
had talked to the girl at the cabin, and 
that she was nicer than any squaw on the 
Koswangan Reservation. He said that 
he had turned white man again; that he 
was going back to school and would 
study hard until the time came when he 
could return and win the girl for his . 
bride. After that there was no keeping 
him in the woods, nor did I try. We pad- 
dled back to the head of the lake, and 
the same night Alec hit the trail for the 
settlement. His rifle was left behind, but 
he carried a bundle of books—and the 
picture of a girl. 

Two years later I efitered the Nako- 
wish country again, footing it through 
the timber from Beaver Creek, a distance 
of about 25 miles. I struck Muskrat Lake 
and finished my journey in a canoe, pitch- 
ing my tent at the head of the lake. Next 
morning I started over the ridge to the 
northward and had not gone far before I 
came to a shanty. Alec stood in the 
doorway cleaning his rifle, and a Chippe- 
wa squaw squatted on the steps mending 
a torn moccasin. I offered my congratu- 
lations and was tendered and accepted an 
invitation to eat supper with them. The 
next week I saw the girl at the cabin at 
the foot of the lake. She enquired about 
the companion of my former hunt, and I 
could detect a consuming interest be- 
neath her assumption of unconcern. I 
told her that Alec was trapping farther 
up the lake, but could not bring myself 
to enter into particulars, preferring that 
she should learn the truth from other 
lips. She said she had not seen him since 
he left for the reservation school to be- 
come a white man. Evidently she had 
had faith in his resolution—a far greater 
faith than my own, for I long ago learned 
that a drop of red blood in one’s veins 
must, sooner or later, find its way to the 
heart, and that when the Chippewa na- 
ture asserts itself it will not be denied. 








I. 


’Tis strange the fancies of silly youth 
Should flit through an old man’s brain. 
Ah me! it is passing strange, in truth, 
That I were not spared this pain. 
From this humble roof 
Had I held aloof — 
But the thought I’d have deemed insane 
That the child of a trapper, unlearned, uncouth, 
Should be such as Dorothy Vane. 


It. 


Entranced I sit by the glowing hearth, 
Secure from the driving rain ; 
But my ears are closed to the mellow mirth 
Of the homely old refrain 
From the violin, 
’Neath the trapper’s chin, 
That the deft bow sweeps amain. 
O! a welling spring in a land of dearth 
Is the beauty of Dorothy Vane! 


THE FRENCH 





Err. 


I note her willowy, lithesome grace, 
Like the nodding of ripened grain, 
As she stoops by the crumbling chimney-place, 
Where—held by a rusting chain — 
The kettle swings, 
A-steam, and sings 
Of the stew which its depths contain. 
How homely a picture to hold a face 
Like that of Dorothy Vane! 


IV. 


Sombre and bleak as an Arctic floe 
Or a tempest-swept moraine, 
Is the lonely life that i must know, 
Should my love for her prove vain. 
An ’twere willed by Fate 
I should find my mate 
In this hut ’mid the tangled cane, 
The brightest shall be the after-glow 
Of life—with Dorothy Vane. 


RIVER WILDERNESS. 


By MATTHEW HENRY HOOVER. 


Author of ‘* Songs of the Nipissing.”’ 


E were in calmer and perfectly 
safe water now; and, arranging 
his paddle across the canoe so as 
to form a comfortable support, the Judge 
observed : “ For old timers, those Grecian 
fellows had the true art of living down 
pretty fine.” This, apparently, was apro- 
pos of nothing, either of mutual or im- 
mediate interest. We had just lost the 


great muscallonge, old Esox Nobilior— 
king of the Little Chaudiére whirlpool— 
for whom we had angled without response 
until today, early mornings and late eve- 
nings; and, as if to cap the climax of keen 





disappointment, the call of a moose came 
floating from the distant mountains across 
the water—reminding us of a fruitless 
chase over innumerable tangled “‘acres.”’* 
My admiration for my friend increased 
ten-fold at that moment, for it was easy 
to perceive that, while he was not oblivi- 
ous to the beauty of the scenery and was 
in fact deriving part of his consolation 
from his environment, his mental vision 
was carrying him beyond it all. 

With a strangely peaceful look in his 





*An “acre” is the French-Canadian measure of dis- 
tance.—M. H. H. 
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eyes, he continued: ‘‘ Those Greeks lived 
much out of doors; they loved manly 
sport; and they made practical use of 
many wise sayings. There was one 
which I have interpreted: ‘To philoso- 
phize is worth more than philosophy.’ 
So, never mind why you did not see 
that moose in the clump across the 
swale yesterday. Please omit detailing 
the preliminary mistakes and fatal error 
which formed the foundation for our hu- 
miliating failure today. And kindly do 
not teach the philosophy of success 
founded on failure.” 

The Judge lit his favorite camp pipe— 
perhaps to give me time to fully digest 
the thoughts already advanced, or, as I 
was prone to suspect, in order to strength- 
en his resolution to “‘philosophize” him- 
self away from the clutch of biting dis- 
appointment. Then, between consol- 
ing puffs, he said more briskly: “Well, 
any how, we have at camp a ‘lunge head 
nearly as large as that fellow and a 5- 
pound small-mouth black bass that— 
Pshaw! I didn’t mean to begin that way. 
What I intended to say was: Do you 
realize that the sparkling waters of Lake 
Nipissing and the foaming cataracts and 
rapids of the French River may come to 
cheer us at our very doors down in Niag- 
ara? that the Nature-loving denizens of 
Detroit, Sandusky, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Lockport, Rochester, Syracuse, Rome, 
Albany and New York may, if they 
thought of the fact, take comfort from 
the idea that these waters of the Far 
North visit their grimy shores? It’s a 
round-about course that Nature has 
adopted to empty Nipissing into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Old Governor Clinton 
turned some of the northern flood off at 
Buffalo and sent it down through the 
Empire State in his canal. Recall your 
geography: Nipissing is drained by the 
French River into Georgian Bay, thence 
into Lake Huron, through Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River into Lake 
Erie. And so, my boy, this noble river 
—that so dearly loves the moss-covered 
rocks, the red-berried shrubs and cone- 
clad trees that he goes miles out of his 
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way at a hundred points to take them all 
into his fond embrace—carries a breath 
of romance and beauty to the sordid 
docks of the marts of commerce in the 
Southland. But, as is often the case, 
none of this is seen until knowledge fur- 
nishes the key.”” Slowly we paddled back 
to camp, soothed by this philosophizing 
into something like willingness to meet 
our comrades empty handed. 

In one of the innermost recesses of 
the French River, at the end of a journey 
across Lake Nipissing, over a toilsome 
portage and down the stream through a 
maze of ten thousand islands, are two 
log cabins. They are the only perma- 
nent habitations between Georgian Bay 
and Lake Nipissing. The glimmering ex- 
panse of water stretching out before our 
forest home, although as broad as the 
Hudson at Poughkeepsie, is nothing more 
than an inlet sent northward by the im- 
perious French to meet the placid, rush- 
lined Woolsey. It is out of the course 
of the few voyageurs who run some of 
the treacherous rapids and crawl around 
the rest on their way from the Ottawa 
via Lake Nipissing to Georgian Bay. 
That distant northern camp, hidden away 
from the shrewdest scout and most fear- 
less paddle, is 30 miles, as the cock-of- 
the-woods flies, from the nearest dwell- 
ing of a white man. It is indeed 

“A lodge in some vast wilderness”— 
congenial only to the man who 


“In the love of Nature 
Holds communion with her visible forms,” 


Yet it is within rifle shot of the proposed 
route of the northern Canadian ship can- 
al. In that trackless forest last summer 
were found the surveyors’ stakes. 
Canada, in the matter of canal build- 
ing, is strictly down to date. Our Lady 
of the Snows, not satisfied with her pres- 
ent superiority over the States in deep- 
waterway communication between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic, is now 
planning to afford commerce a still short- 
er cut from Chicago and other Western 
lake ports to the seaboard. Before the 
engineers follow the path blazed for them 
by the knights of the theodolite, come 
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with us to the land of the blue-flag, the 
bear-berry, the pine, the spruce, the deer, 
the moose, the partridge, the bass and 
the muscallonge. It may be more easy 
of access some day, but then it will have 
ceased to be God’s Out-of-Doors, just as 
he left it. From Toronto to North Bay 
on Lake Nipissing is a ride of 225 miles, 
through a country dotted with lakes. 
The Grand Trunk Railway makes the run 
in 7 hours, and the delighted tourist is 
almost sorry that the preliminary journey 
before striking the trail into the wilder- 
ness is so quickly made. North Bay is 
a bustling railway centre on the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the northern terminus of 
the Grand Trunk, but it has much the 
appearance of a civilized lumber camp. 
There the tourist can see “The Man 
from Glengarry” and all the characters 
Ralph Connor ever wrote or dreamed 
about. Two small steamboats hail from 
North Bay and may be chartered at ex- 
ceedingly reasonable rates to any part of 
the magnificent sheet of water. To the 
West Arm is nearly 90 miles and to the 
mouth of the French 30 miles. 

Our party had always made the trip 
across the lake by daylight; but, at the 
suggestion of Game Warden Samuel 
Huntington, this time we decided to sail 
by moonlight. The glories of Nipissing 
in the daytime suggest the Thousand Isl- 
ands on a grander scale, with the addi- 
tional attractiveness that primeval Nature 
lends. But the effects of Luna’s beams 
simply set staid business and profession- 
al men singing the love songs of their 
youth : 

“‘There’s nothing in the daylight 
Half so dear to yon and me.” 

Louis Beaucage, the guide, arranged 
our tow of canoes and skiffs astern and 
Adolph Le Blanc assured us, in French 
that sounded strangely to us of the school 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe, that the provis- 
ions were all aboard. Soon the lights of 
North Bay mingled with the stars on the 
hazy horizon. We had cast off from the 
sordid anchorage of the workaday world. 
Our pilot, Vacation, had cried “ Envoyez 
au large!” andour hearts joyously echoed 
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“Au large!” Through the mists of eve- 
ning we caught tantalizing glimpses of 
glorious visions among 


a “Fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie, 
As quiet as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds,” 


And presently, as if at the mystic man- 
date of the Queen of the Skies, the silken 
draperies of Night were thrown aside, 
revealing to enraptured eyes a prospect 
of surpassing loveliness. Twin streams 
of silver, gold-flecked, parted from the 
steamer’s bow until they disappeared in 
the sombre shadows of Manitou Island. 
The sharp promontories stood forth like 
turrets of a mid-lake castle, with here 
and there a solitary sentinel pine. The 
son of a long line of Beaucage chiefs 
broke the silence: ‘Dat, in far-time— 
when de Nipissing waters sing only to de 
red man—was island of de Manitou. All 
strong sons of de Algonquin dey come 
by dis portage, in canoe, by de long trail 
from Ontario, from de beavaire lodges 
north—all come heaire to worship Mani- 
tou.” 

Although those dusky worshippers 
have long since ceased to direct their 
canoes to this island sanctuary, the sooth- 
ing odors of the forest arose like the 
incense of ‘‘God’s first temple.” 

Soon the converging shores announced 
the approach to the French River and 
reluctantly we signalled farewell to the 
last argosy of islands. ‘Moonlight on 
the Lake” was the chorus we sang as 
the steamer Van Woodland swung up to 
a natural dock consisting of a great rock 
running perpendicularly down into 20 
feet of water. 

The travellers were up with the sun 
next morning and said Good-bye to the 
steamer and civilization for two weeks, 
turning their faces gleefully towards the 
portage. The bewitching mystery of the 
moonlight was gone. In its stead had 
come a daylight revelation even more en- 
chanting. Island-dotted river, the reced- 
ing headlands, the deep forest—all were 
spread out in a sun-tinted panorama 
whose shades and colors changed mo- 
mentarily. Nature and her creatures 
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were awake. Overhead an eagle soared 
proudly, while a flock of mallards wheeled 
around the nearest promontory, eager to 
reach the feeding grounds in the adjacent 
marshes. Among the blueberries on the 
hillside a partridge cock was strutting, 
in defiance of the visitors. One of us de- 
tected a deer coming down to the water’s 
edge on a sandy beack across the bay. 
The trembling flags indicated that the 
bass and pike were foraging for break- 
fast and out beyond in the deeper water 
a’ lunge showed himself for an instant. 
An injunction (issued by the Judge upon 
application of the Guide) prohibited the 
unpacking of tackle until we had made 
the quarter-mile portage which circum- 
vents the Big Chaudiére Falls. On the 
first trip across the rocky and tangled 
path we were inclined to flaunt Dr. Van 
Dyke’s talk about the portage—“ one of 
the troublesome delights of a journey 
into the wilderness’”’; but, upon going 
back the last time for the forgotten cask 
of cordials, the most enthusiastic seeker 
after healthful exercise is invariably ready 
to endorse the good Doctor’s character- 
ization. 

The 12-mile canoe trip down the 
French to the camp is beautiful beyond 
description. Multiply the Thousand Isl- 
ands by ten and raise the delights of the 
more frequented summer resort to the 
fifth power, and then you may form some 
adequate idea of the attractions which 
this marvelous stream—with its innum- 
erable and bewildering channels, its un- 
tamed rapids, its impetuous cataracts and 
wild shores—has for the lover of Nature. 

That first morning in camp every man 
was busier than a red squirrel stripping 
cones. Tackle was overhauled and guns 
put in order—as a protection against 
wolves and bears, of course. No sports- 
man would think of killing a deer out of 
season, leaving the menial task of fur- 
nishing “forest lamb” to the Indian 
guides who hold a perpetual license by 
aboriginal right. One of the tenderfeet, 
unable to restrain his enthusiasm, had 
paddled off at daylight on a little explor- 
ation. He came back about breakfast 
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time to complain that, after all, we were 
on the borders of a settlement, for he had 
seen “oxen tracks’’ in the sand over in 
Loon Bay. 

“Moose!” grunted Louis, with some- 
thing suspiciously like a smile flitting over 
his wrinkled face. 

“Well, any how,” rejoined the victim, 
when the laugh had subsided, “since we 
are talking of the settlements, I did not 
build a rail fence all the way down the 
river, like one of our mighty Nimrods 
who thinks he can paddle a bark canoe.” 

The tension caused by this unkind al- 
lusion to the erratic course of one of our 
athletic oarsmen in coming down the riv- 
er, was relieved by the Sheriff, who cried 
merrily: “I'll buy, gentlemen. What’ll 
you have?” 

“Make mine a Collins!” responded a 
voice that came from the lake, the forest 
or the sky above. So voluminous and 
penetrating was it, that the party were 
all equally at a loss to locate the direc- 
tion from whence it came. The mystery 
was solved when, when from behind a 
rock, a canoe shot forth, in which, seated 
upon his knees, was a man of powerful 
frame and afflicted with an acute rush of 
hair to the face. From the description 
already given us, we knew him at a glance 
to be the Fire Ranger and Deputy Game 
Warden of that district. A hearty wel- 
come was given the newcomer, and be- 
fore he had finished his second pipe of 
peace he had offered us the freedom of 
that portion of the King’s domain ex- 
tending from the Aurora Borealis on the 
north, No Man’s Land on the west, the 
Big Chaudiére on the east and the im- 
penetrable wilderness on the south. This 
the Fire Ranger presented with all the 
flourish attending a Royal decree, but 
modified his proclamation by a rehearsal 
and interpretation of the fish and game 
laws of Ontario. His good-natured eyes 
twinkled merrily, however, as he suggest- 
ed that a little “forest lamb” and par- 
tridge made a welcome addition to the 
legal ménu of bass, muscallonge, pike, 
trout, frogs’ legs and bacon. Our self- 
constituted host went even further than 
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that, saying that he had “sized us up” 
as gentlemen who would not fish or shoot 
wantonly—a compliment that every gen- 
uine sportsman can fully appreciate. The 
man who enters the forest for the mere 
sake of slaying or who visits a stream for 
the sole purpose of making a record, does 
not deserve the name of sportsman. The 
wanton destroyer of fish and game brings 
upon himself his own deserved punish- 
ment, however ; for to him there can nev- 
er come the real delights that crown the 
vacation days of him who has an elevat- 
ing sympathy both with Nature and her 


the Indian guides who dried them for 
their winter food. At one time they had 
no less than 20 birchen tripods upon 
which hung the trophies of rod and troll. 
The tripods were set around a smoulder- 
ing fire, which was kept going day and 
night until the drying process had been 
completed. 

Black bass were captured most rapidly 
with the leopard frogs, which abound in 
that country. They would take bull- 
frogs, however. Splendid fish responded 
to the troll, too,and at the foot of the 
rapids, along the foam-flecked rocks, the 
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animate forms—the flowers, the shrubs, 
the trees, the fishes, the birds and beasts. 
It is true that, with the going into the 
wilderness, there come the attendant con- 
ditions of primeval man to a certain de- 
gree, and with them the natural reversion 
to primitive instincts—and chief of these 
is the instinct to slay. 

A camp rule prohibited bringing in 
more fish than could be consumed. An 
exception was made in the case of unus- 
ually large pike, pickerel and muscal- 
longe—these great fish being donated to 


fly proved very effective in August. One 
of our anglers tried an experiment. At 
the foot of the Big Chaudiére Falls he 
devoted 15 minutes each to frogs, grass- 
hoppers, bass troll and fly, trying differ- 
ent pools for each kind of bait. The frogs 
scored 6 bass—the hungry black beau- 
ties actually snapping up the stripéd fel- 
lows the instant they touched the water; 
to the credit of the ’hoppers 4 bass were 
placed; a star spoon with feather attach- 
ment captured 3 bass within the alloted 
quarter of an hour; while a Professor, a 
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Red Ibis and a Brown Hackle each lured 
I fish to his fate in the same pool, but a 
Raven never got a response. In the 
French River nothing but small-mouth 
black bass are found. A sequestered 
lake, a mile back of camp, was literally 
alive with large-mouths and no other fish 
of any kind could be discovered there. 
This lake presented one of Nature’s in- 
numerable mysteries. So far as discov- 
erable, it had neither outlet nor inlet. It 
was, from certain signs apparent to one 
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of our scientists, spring fed; but who 
planted the first bass in that out-of-the- 
way sheet of water, visited perhaps by 
not over a dozen human beings in a cen- 
tury? 

Aside from the magnificent scenery, 
one of the most attractive features of the 
French River, is its apparently inexhaust- 
ible supply of muscallonge. And the fish 
of that treacherous stream are as fierce 
and vigorous as their terrible rapids and 
cataracts. Old Esox Nobilior there has 
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as many moods and tricks as there are 
ways of spelling his common name in 
English and French and seems to enjoy 
taking the bit in his teeth. 

One of the natives related in sober ear- 
nest that once upon a time he was pad- 
dling for a Pittsburgh sportsman who 
was trolling for ‘lunge below the Little 
Chaudiére Falls. This is on the northern 
branch of the French, which for 30 miles 
really consists of two rivers, each hav- 
ing numerous sub-divisions in the form 
of minor channels. Five swift channels 
unite ina common point, plunge through 
a rocky gorge, forming a Niagara Whirl- 
pool Rapids on a small scale, and pour 
their united flood over a 40-foot fall. 
Below this there is a stretch of swift wa- 
ter, with calmer eddies further down. 
There the great ‘lunge lie, lazily wait- 
ing for prey that falls an easy victim be- 
cause wearied by the struggle with the 
mighty currents. As they rounded the 
point below the second eddy, the stout 
“bed cord” tightened like the anchor 
rope of a man-of-war holding off the 
rocks in a gale. They had joined issues 
with the King of the Little Chaudiére, 
who had reigned there supreme ever since 
Chief Alec’s old father had carved the 
legend of the Big Fish on the Indian 
Rock. In spite of all the skilled canoe- 
ist could do, the armored knight of the 
turbulent waters grimly carried the frail 
craft up-stream towards the cataract. 
Over the hidden rocks the water swirled 
ominously. The Indian knew their dan- 
ger even better than the veteran sports- 
man in the bow. Onward went the great 
fish, resting now and again, as if to take 
breath for the better accomplishment of 
his revenge. He seemed bent on towing 
them into the very jaws of the falls that 
there they might miserably perish for 
their reckless lese majesté. It was a long 
fight, but finally the paddle and its stead- 
fast ally the swift current won, and they 
forced the finny king down into the 
smooth eddies. There the combat con- 
tinued until sundown. Six times the 
monarch of the wildest waters showed 
himself, shaking his head in anger at his 
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enemies. Once he plunged into air so 
close to the canoe that his tail struck its 
side, making it tremble like an aspen leaf. 
The sixth time, his great jaws came to- 
gether like the clamp of a pneumatic vise, 
crushing the barbed gang of the large 
4-0 Palmer troll as if it were composed 
of minnow hooks. “Dat feesh,” con- 
tinued the veracious narrator, “long as 
dat Norway pine on de beach””—indicat- 
ing with a sweep of the hand a whitened, 
weather-beaten log nearly 20 feet in 
length; then, as if to do the King of the 
Little Chaudiére Whirlpool justice, he 
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Prince entertained us in mortal combat 
most royally for the better part of an 
hour and refused to be landed, until a 
shot from a .32-calibre revolver ended 
the struggle as he was brought alongside 
for the 20th time. He weighed 49 pounds 
and wore a wonderful livery of light 
green, silver and gold, well befitting his 
royal station. 

Up the Woolsey River a more serene 
scene is presented. Rush lined for miles 
and faced with the densest foliage, it is an 
ideal resort for deer. We counted five 
feeding at one time among the cat-tails 
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earnestly added, ‘‘but him feesh mouch 
ticker dan dat log.” 

“No wonder we lost him,” remarked 
the Judge, with something like a sigh of 
resignation. 

We did not get the King. In fact, we 
tenderfeet congratulated ourselves as we 
skimmed the bad places on the river that 
the King did not get us. It is said he 
has a record of wrecking two canoes— 
in one accident two lives having been 
lost. But we did capture a prince mus- 
callonge. We called him Maskinonje, 
because it rhymed with Kronje—both 
being such admirable fighters. The 


in one short stretch. Here the wolves 
congregate on moonlight nights and or- 
ganize impromptu hunting parties. The 
Fire Ranger has his lonely abode—con- 
sisting of a little A tent—at the Woolsey’s 
mouth. He is not alone, for the loons 
come and tell him about the weather; 
the partridges in the thickets cluck their 
secrets to him; the little fish, rushing to 
places of safety, advise him when the 
hungry ’lunge are about; the deer shyly 
gaze at him from up-stream, as if half 
wishing better acquaintance; and even 
the moose seem to know that he is their 
friend, for they thrust their heads through 
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the hawthorn and tangleweed across the 
narrow river and bellow Good Morning. 
The cock-of-the-woods, the great north- 
ern woodpecker (one of the largest of his 
tribe), is the Ranger’s chanticleer. No- 
body could oversleep with that noisy bird 
about. For literature he has the forest 
as an open book and the sky has a new 
chapter day and night for him who can 
read the firmament easily. The birds sing 
madrigrals for his cheer, and for his soul 
inspiration there are the deeper harmon- 
ies that the river and forest play. He is 
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alone from May until October; yet he 
has more companions and better com- 
panionship than many society women and 
club men of the centres of social activi- 
ties. The Fire Ranger’s secret of happi- 
ness in solitude cannot be imparted in 
these lines.. It can only be solved by a 
journey to the wonderful region beyond 
civilization’s rim. No human words can 
tell it. Nipissing and her offspring, the 
river, and the forests that enrobe them in 
perpetual green, they sing it—one of the 
sweetest stories ever heard. 


FAIR CALIFORNIA. P 


Fair California! theme of my praise! 

Bright are thy sunny skies; sweet are thy days. 
Dear are thy mountains and valleys of green, 
Stretching before us in beauty serene. 

Rare are the odors that float on the breeze, 
Bringing a breath of the salt of the seas; 
Bringing the scent of the redwood and pine, 
Breathing its balm over your heart and mine. 


’Tis sweet on the mountains to wander alone, 

When Day waxes paler and Evening comes on: 

To rest me and muse on some towering crest, 
While slowly the color dies out of the west. 

Oh! then is the time that fond memory thrills, 
While mystical silence broods over the hills— 

O’er all the lone stretches of green chaparral, 

Save the mountain-quail sentinel, calling ‘“All’s well!” 


Grand to look down for a thousand feet, sheer, 
And view in the cafion the stream winding clear. 
Forests primeval are stretching around: 

High looms thy lofty peak, North Hunting Ground. 
Crags, like the castles of giants of old, 

Dyed by the sunset of crimson and gold: 

Scenes of wild grandeur that dazzle the eyes, 
Flushed by the tints of the radiant skies. 


Free is the sweep of thy ridges that reach 
Down to the distant Pacific’s white beach: 
Cool are thy forests and soft purling streams; 
Happy I roam there in glorified dreams. 

Fair California! theme of my praise! 

Bright are thy sunny skies, sweet are thy days. 
Home of my childhood and home of my soul, 
Dearest of all save my Heavenly goal. 


Ukiah, California. 


J. C. THomson. 
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THE BIG BEAR OF CHAPPEL’S FORK. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


HE logging camp at the head of 

- Chappel’s Run had been a place for 

hard work all day and a good time 
at night for three swiftly passing winter 
months. It was a winter of steady weath- 
er, and it finished with a record of 120 
days of good sledding and a wonderful 
run of ash and cherry timber to the mills 
below. 

The boarding house for the men was 
in charge of the Marshes, who were well- 
to-do people from the little place called 
Johnny Cake, on the river; the oldest 
of their three daughters, Amalie, was a 
sure-enough winner of hearts, and for 
some weeks the evening confidential gos- 
sip had been about the chances of Clint 
Megrew, the would-be sport, and Johnny 
Monroe, the husky and prosperous fore- 
man, for the favor of the girl. Clint was 
given to wearing celluloid collars and 
cuffs, a red tie, and was even addicted to 
low shoes at the evening entertainments. 
He had no history that was authentic, but 
his way of talking about himself, and oth- 
ers, seemed to impress the ladies. He 
had been to sea and his stories of being 
hove down and beached and wrecked in 
many waters were really of interest. 

Johnny belonged in the snake country 
that lies at the bottom of the low divide 
between the Tunungawant and the Alle- 
gheny River, and to hear him tell of how 
many four-foot rattlers he expected to 
ornament his meadow fences with, when 
he got to haying, used sometimes, to his 
own secret amusement, make the girls 
half afraid of him. He was not a carpet 
knight, but a man to be counted on, and 
owned a good farm and two or three 
thousand dollars’ worth of horses and 
wagons. There was no disguising his 
admiration for Amalie, and, at last, it was 
not thought out of place to rally either 
of them, within limits, about it. 


Along in April early—while they were 
still making sugar in the forest above 
that then reached across the whole west 
part of Pennsylvania like a mantle, bro- 
ken rarely by the work of the engineer 
and the lumberman—rumors began to 
come in of a monster bear that was mak- 
ing the head of the fork his stamping 
ground. When a dozen men had seen 
his tracks and all were ready to swear 
they were as large as a platter and that 
the places in the snow where he had sat ° 
down were as big as a wheelbarrow, the 
animal became, next to the choice of 
Amalie Marsh, the talk of the camp. It 
was a good time for fur, and when the 
boss—a rich lumber dealer from Buffalo 
—had promised to give a hundred dol- 
lars for the skin (for he had seen the 
tracks of the bear and made a fair esti- 
mate of his size), the rivalry between Me- 
grew and Monroe became suddenly in- 
tensified by the determination of each to 
win the prize and incidentally the glory 
of the successful hunter. The two men 
took to carrying their rifles with them, and 
bets began to be placed on the two—not 
only on the bear hunt but also upon the 
result of the courtship. A lot of good- 
natured chaff took place at the long table 
in the camp: when Monroe would sit 
down to eat, it was to be seen that Ama- 
lie did not let him want for anything, 
though she seemed to be watching every 
one else. 

‘“Bill,”” some one would call across 
the table, as if he had not seen Monroe 
come in, “I wonder if Johnny has nailed 
the grizzly yet?” 

“Not that any one’s heard of,” the 
reply would come, “but it isn’t hardly 
time: he’s been dying for something to 
hug: all winter, and we reckon he ’lows 
to get close enough to the critter to get 
all the hugging he needs before he brings 
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the boss his hide.” Amalie would by 
this time have disappeared, and the speak- 
er would suddenly find out that Johnny 
was at the table. It was the usual thing 
for the men to make audible comments 
on Monroe whenever he started out for 
the day: ‘ Looks like Daniel Boone this 
morning, Charlie.” “Wonder if Amalie is 
as fond of bears as Johnnie.”’ ‘Oh, yes; 
he’ll get the bear, sure thing!” with the 
accent very strong on “he.” With Me- 
grew the men were not so free, for he 
was inclined to flare at times and nobody 
wanted to make trouble. 

One Sunday, at daylight, both Monroe 
and Megrew took to the timber for a 
day’s hunt, and, as the snow had nearly 
gone, it looked like their last chance for 
the hide. Megrew had gone afoot, with 
his rifle under his arm, and had gone 
alone; but Johnny, with his largest sad- 
dle horse and with Amalie’s small broth- 
er for company, had gone on horseback. 

The story that the boy told that night 
was in substance as follows: A little 
after noon, when they had gone a half 
a mile from the spot at which the horse 
was tied, they came to a lot of fresh 
tracks at the edge of a little run; they had 
seen the same tracks at other times, and 
felt sure that the bear must be near the 
place, as the footprints had evidently 
been made at leisure. They then took 
up the side of the hill that rose between 
the two small branches of the stream, at 
whose confluence the horse had been 
left, crossed over the ridge and descend- 
ed towards the clearing below, that had 
been the site of an abandoned mill some 
years before. Once or twice they stopped 
to listen, thinking they heard unusual 
sounds, but finally passed through a 
thick bunch of second-growth hemlock 
and came to the edge of the old clearing 
—now a mass of blackberry bushes and 
withered clematis vines. As they crashed 
through the brush they suddenly became 
aware that some one was calling to them, 
but, before they realized their danger, 
they came face to face with the mohster 
they had so diligently followed, and, in 
spite of the quickest moves they could 
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make, his claws caught Monroe by the 
bottom of his coat,and he found him- 
self, rifle and all, in the embrace of the 
brute, with his hot breath stifling him; 
for a few seconds Monroe thought his 
time had come, and if his ribs were not 
one by one giving away, his feelings were 
deceptive. He could see the boy, wide- 
eyed with fear, and managed to tell him 
to run for the horse, and looked up into 
a tree nearby, where he saw Megrew 
hanging on for his life to the straight and 
slender trunk. Just then something 
jabbed him in the face with a pain so 
different from the crushing of his bones 
that he fairly yelled for rage: they had 
stirred up a nest of yellow jackets at the 
end of a rotten log, and the way the 
bear let go was awonder. Monroe held 
fast to his gun and started to run, when 
he remembered that Megrew was watch- 
ing him and that the boy would tell 
everything that took place: he turned in 
his tracks and took a shot at the bear, 
which was scarcely fifty feet away. The 
bullet struck him with a sound, to use 
his own description, like that of a spit- 
ball on an empty school-house door, and 
the great animal beat his chest, as he 
stood erect, with his terrible paws; then 
he took after Johnny and the race was 
on. 
Knowing that the bear would get him 
in short order if not killed, Monroe took 
every opportunity of using his gun, and 
he could hear the thud of the bullets 
that landed right, and once or twice the 
bear would stop, rise to his feet and beat 
himself with his paws where the shot had 
told. Six times he had fired at the ani- 
mal before he reached the horse; the boy 
had untied him, and in an instant both 
were on his back and urging him on; 
he needed no lashing after a look at the 
bear, but the way was strewn with fallen 
trees and soft with the spring thaws and 
in a short time Bruin was again close 
upon them. 

When it looked as if the race were 
going to be lost, Monroe turned in his 
saddle and aimed as carefully as he could 
at the tip of the monster’s nose, fired, 
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and turned to keep his seat on the horse; 
when he looked around again the bear 
was not to be seen, and their flight was 
stopped; when he thought it safe he re- 
traced the path, and found the enemy 
stretched quietly across the road; the 
last shot had entered his brain, more by 
chance than otherwise, and had done its 
work in a flash. After feeling his ribs to 
see how many were broken, Monroe sent 
the boy to the camp for a wagon and 
stood watch over his prize till he returned, 
followed by almost every one at the camp 
and the mills a mile below. Amdlie 
Marsh had also come with the rest, but 
there was a different look in her eyes, 
that was not for Megrew (who had long 
since descended his tree and was with 
the crowd); when a woman is in love, 
the shortest way to find it out is to scare 
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her to death, and after she had taken a 
survey of the dead bear she turned to 
Monroe with a glance that made every 
one willing to double their bets on his 
winning her. 

The bear was a silver-tip, of the 
Rocky Mountain variety, and it was 
learned afterwards that it had escaped 
from a menagerie that had been wrecked 
near Corydon a few months before. 
The hundred dollars was no tempta- 
tion to Johnny Monroe, after the talk 
he had with Amalie the same evening, 
and the big bear’s skin is still in use in 
their comfortable home at Sugar Run. 
It is said that the next day Amalie 
Marsh was forced to admit that Johnny 
had certainly learned a whole lot in his 
hugging match with the silver-tip. 


JAY BIRD. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


I. 


Mistah Jay Bird out er sight 

Swing en teeter on er lim’; 
Missis Jay Bird come en ’light— 

Cock ’er haid en look at him. 
Mistah Jay Bird shake he tail, 

Slick he feathers, stretch he wing; 
Den he bow to Missis Jay 

Monst’ous smart, an’ den he sing: 

“ Kee-lil-luk !”” 


II. 


Missis Jay Bird seem to sense 

Dat de name he callin’ she; 
But she toss her haid en look 

Like she nevah know it’s he; 
Mistah Jay Bird sorter riled; 

Shake he top-knot monst’ous peart ; 
Side step on de swingin’ lim’, 

Give he tail a sassy flirt: 

“ Kee-lil-luk !” 


III. 


Ev’y time he say dem words, 
Sorter coaxin’, Mistah Jay 
Flut he tail en make er bow 
Like he tryin’ fer ter say: 
“‘Mohnin’, Sweetheart, don’ yer see 
I’se a new spring suit er blue? 
Spring is here, mah sweetheart, come, 
Les’ get mahrid, me an’ you? 
Kee-lil-luk!”’ 


IV. 


Den dis niggah sorter think: 
“Reckon Jay Bird know he biz; 

Reckon now is ’bout de time 

Fer to call on yaller Liz; 
’Low ter her we bettah hunt 

Fer de Pahson—her an’ me— 
Folks hed orter be as smaht 

Ez er Jay Bird in er tree!” 

Kee-lil—luk ! 
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We called him Little Funny Face, this kindergarten son 

That every day was out to shake his cap at No. 1; 

Until we learned to watched for him along the stretch of track 
From Agua to the sudden curve before we crossed the Black. 


He fetched us flowers and berries if a hot-box held the train, 

Or watched us with his solemn eyes in spite of snow or rain; 
He took our chaff and nonsense with a child’s unconscious grace, 
Until at last, somehow, we came to love him—Funny Face. 


It never seemed to spoil him to have things come his way— ' 
An apple or an orange, or something else, each day; 

He waved his cap as faithful if we only made a sign, 

And all hands watched for Funny Face along the Agua line. 


One morning when the “Old Man’s” car was hitched to No. 1, 

I had the throttle open wide, ‘“‘to show him how it’s done;”’ 

The rain was pouring steady, the arroyos turned to seas, 

And the wind was busy stripping leaves and branches from the trees; 


We thought of little Funny as we turned the Agua bend, 

And the long track lay before us, dim and misty to the end; 
The fireman says, “I’m thinking this’ the time that Funny fails,” 
But just then we could see him—standing right between the rails! 


I shut her off and blowed her—he was half a mile ahead, 
And still he stood a-waving when the air brakes stopped her dead; I 
We cussed him, I’ll admit it, as we yanked him off the track, 

And then, says he, ‘My daddy’s on the other side the Black; 

The river’s been a-risin’ ever since it’s gittin’ day, 

An’ I run to tell you fellers that the bridge is washed away!” 


And then “we fellows” hugged him, and I guess the fireman swore 
To think of how we cussed him, and the passengers did more; 

The “Old Man’s” wife she kissed him, and the tears came in her eyes 
As he pointed to the mesa where his little mother lies. 


They say he’s gone to college—’twas a dozen years ago; 
His daddy’s section foreman, for the “Old Man” don’t forget; : 
But often on the Agua run.I hear the river’s flow, 
And wish that little Funny Face was waving to us yet. 
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DO not know that I am doing right 
in telling this story, casting reflec- 
tions as it does on the character of a 
Marshal and one Alderman of a small 
town in the Middle West. But it is a 
good story and good stories should be 
told. 
Gambling in any form was strictly pro- 


hibited within the village limits, but that . 


did not deter those so inclined from hold- 
ing a quiet game whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered. A very close watch being 
kept upon their movements, they could 
have no regular meeting place—an old 
corn-crib or a shady spot beside some 
convenient hedge doing service in the 
long summer afternoons; at night, an 
empty box-car on the siding answered 
all purposes. At that time—some two 
months after the calling of the Grand 
Jury—the game had, to all outward ap- 
pearances, been given up. That, in itself, 
looked queer ; for, although such a wave 
of reform was not at all uncommon for 
some weeks prior to the Grand Jurors’ 
session, to have the boys stick for two 
months afterward was a funny deal. 
Jack Cushman (the Marshal appointed 
by the town board that year) “stood in” 
with the boys all right, while his duties— 
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consisting mainly in suppressing too riot- 
ous drunks or showing some hobo the 
nearest way out of town—did not weigh 
heavily on his mind. He liked the feel 
of a new deck between his fingers as well 
as any of the boys. His somewhat mea- 
gre salary as guardian of the public 
peace fluctuated as the Goddess of For- 
tune smiled or frowned upon him; but 
of this the people had no knowledge. 
The lock-up—a small one-story brick 
structure of two cells and an 8-foot hall- 
way—was situated upon a lonely side 
street with the B. & O. tracks behind, 
while in front slouched a row of weather- 
beaten corn-cribs. One cloudy autumn 
night a couple of boys were seated on 
the sidewalk in front of the old corn- 
cribs, enjoying forbidden cigarettes, when, 
hearing footsteps approaching and fear- 
ing possible recognition while smoking, 
they dodged back among the shadows, 
waiting for the person to pass. 

“‘That’s Buck Casey,” whispered one. 
““What’s he doin’ down here? Must be 
a game somewhere.” 

‘Must be in a good place,” the other 
answered; “heard Dad say there wasn’t 
any playin’ since the boys got found out 
last June. They’re at it ag’in, though, 
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or old Buck wouldn’t be chasin’ around 
this way.” 

As they arose to leave their hiding 
place, two men, coming from opposite 
directions, met just at the opening where 
the two boys were concealed. ‘That 
you, Jack?” said one. “Sure!” was the 
answer. ‘Fellows all through for to- 
night?” ‘Yes, here’s the key; got the 
lamp here under my coat; got to fill’er, 
"fore we have ’nother settin’. ‘“ How’d 
you come out?” “Qh, lost a five spot; 
couldn’t hold nothin’. Buck got the roll 
tonight.” ‘Comin’ down tomorrow night, 
Jack?” As they moved away, the answer 
was lost upon the two boys, crouching 
on the rotten corn cobs in the darkness. 

“ Well, wouldn’t that frost you! if Cushy 
ain’t lettin’ the fellers play in the lock-up, 
I’m a liar! No wonder nobody caught 
on. Why, say!” Then a long whis- 
pered consultation took place, lasting till 
they parted for the night. Two boys 
worried through the long school hours 
the next day. At 8 that evening both 
were snugly hidden behind a pile of rail- 
road ties within easy range of the little 
brick Bastile. ‘‘What if they don’t come 
tonight?” whispered one. ‘Sure to,”’ was 
the answer. “Didn't Brocky say he had 
to fill the lamp? yesterday was pay day, 
too, for Cushy an’ he'll want ter git 
action on his coin. S—s—sh! here comes 
Cushy now.” 

The Marshal, walking briskly, stopped 
a moment, as if to try the door, but the 
boys heard a click as he unlocked the 
padlock, and, turning, was lost to sight 
in the shadows. 

“They'll be along now, soon as Cushy 
gets back up town.” In ten minutes 
Brocky Smith came from nowhere, with 
lamp bulging under his coat, and quietly 
stepped within. Soon six wooers of 
Dame Fortune by the Blue and White 
Chip route were inside—each one that 
followed Brocky giving a peculiar knock, 
as the door seemed to be fastened inside. 

“‘Let’s dig for town now, till Cushy 
shuts up the booze joints; he’s dead 
sure to come then. We got ter git the 
whole works.” 
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At 10:30 Cushman, having made the 
rounds of Main Street—tapping on each 
saloon window as he did so, as a warning 
to quit business for the day—started to- 
ward home. 

“Just a bluff,” a sharp-eyed watcher 
whispered; “he'll duck and come back 
down the track.” 

When Cushman had given the signal 
and was admitted, two silent figures crept 
toward the door ; slipped the strong hasp 
upon the staple; locked a new padlock 
over it and quietly crept away. Not un- 
til two blocks had been put between them 
and their victims did they give way; then, 
in smothered peals of layghter and vio- 
lent contortions, they found relief. 

No one so far has been able to find 
out what took place when the bunch 
found themselves corraled. Neither has 
History given up the winner of that 
night’s play. The next morning Mrs. 
Cushman, greatly worried by her hus- 
band’s non-appearance, went up-town to 
look for him. No one having seen him 
since he started for home the night be- 
fore, the word soon passed from one to 
another that Cushman was missing ; had 
perhaps met with foul play in pursuit of 
some desperate criminal. Searching 
parties were at once organized—no stone 
being left unturned in the endeavor to 
find some trace of the missing man. One 
party proceeded at once to the vicinity 
of the lock-up, with the idea that per- 
haps some sign of a struggle might be 
found. Finding no trace, they were on 
the point of leaving, when a muffled 
sneeze came from the little building. 
‘‘What’s that?” was the excited excla- 
mation; “some one in there.’ ‘Maybe 
Cushy ran up against two of ’em. Locked 
one up, then went after the other and got 
knocked out. Go git a cold chisel and 
sledge. We'll break the lock and have 
a look at this one, anyway.”” The mes- 
senger sent after the tools soon returned, 
followed by half the male population, 
and the lock was forced. No low-browed 
ruffian, waiting in sullen silence, was re- 
vealed to the waiting populace. Instead, 


the missing Marshal and one Alderman, 
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together with five of the best poker 
sharks in town—all trying to look pleas- 
ant but failing Oh! so miserably—not 
one being willing to lead the break for 
liberty. 


The game still goes on in the little 
town. You can still sit in, if you have 
the cash and know where to go; but 
Jack Cushman and that one Alderman 
never touched another card. 


A TYPICAL TENDERFOOT. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


In Three Parts.—Part I. 


ALTON—Bernard 
Dalton — left 
his native 
country, which 
was England, 
for the good 
of his rela- 
tions. He 
could play 
cricket a little, 
ride a little, 
shoot a little 
and drink 
Scotch and 
soda a great 
deal. He also fancied that he knew 
something about racehorses and cards; 
but as he grew older he considerably 
modified his opinion upon these points. 
Now, with all these qualifications, backed 
up by tireless indolence, it is strange that 
he should have failed “‘at home.” But 
fail he did. Then he drifted into that 
fatal profession of “writing for money,” 
and his form of literary work took the 
shape of pathetic appeals to his various 
relatives for loans — which should be 
faithfully repaid. At length — finding 
that the family cow was being milked 
dry—he, one day, suggested that possi- 
bly there might be room for his talents 
in the Colonies. The Colonies, mark 
you, are continually being held up to the 
notice of Parents and Guardians as being 
full of “excellent openings” for young 
men. Yes; and these same “openings” 
remind me of the answer to the old rid- 
dle: ‘Why did Joseph’s brethren put 





him in the pit?” “Because they thought 
it would be an excellent opening for him.” 

And Dalton’s friends rubbed their 
hands and chuckled to themselves as 
they remembered that the excellent open- 
ing was five thousand miles away—for it 
had been decided that Bernard should 
go to a big cattle ranch, not far from 
Calgary, Northwest Territory, Canada; 
and they chuckled again as they thought 
that his letters from that place would 
probably be lost in the post, which is a 
way that foreign letters sometimes have. 

“And then and there was hurrying to and fro,” 
and cousins, aunts and sisters united in 
fussing over Dalton’s outfit; and the 
man who knew another man who once 
knew a man whose brother went to 
Alaska advised Dalton to take plenty of 
warm clothing. So he gathered together 
weird combinations in flannel and wool 
—-shapeless garments, fearfully and won- 
derfully thick. 

Then another man (a great traveller— 
a “Cook’s Tourist,” who had actually 
journeyed through Canada in a C. P.R. 
car in July) said that all this talk about 
sixty degrees below zero was tommy- 
rot, said the country was hot, sir; what 
you wanted were thin suits, broad-brim- 
med hats, etc. 

Then came the sporting friend and 
talked lightly of grizzly bears, moose, 
buffaloes and possibly hostile Indians. 
So Bernard represented to the Governor 
that guns were not luxuries but positive- 
ly necessary for the preservation of his 
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life in the savage country round and 
about Calgary. 

It is a law of the Medes and Persians 
that every young English tenderfoot who 
comes to the Wild West shall be armed 
with a revolver. Dalton had one. It was 
a very little one, it is true, but it looked 
very pretty and he used to fondle it and 
listen to the musical click as he revolved 
the chambers and showed his young sis- 
ter how he should defy Lone Wolf, the 
Indian chief. But when Bernard came 
out to the cattle country and saw the 
cowboys with their revolvers — big, 
yawning .45-calibre Colts — he felt 
ashamed of his little squirt, and, sneak- 
ing out one evening, he buried it in a 
prairie-dog hole. And there it remains 
to this day, with the young prairie-dogs 
and the rattlesnakes who, sometimes, 
lodge with them. 

Now, it was supposed that Bernard 
was going out to learn the cattle busi- 
ness. The agent (for the Satisfactory 
and Summary Disposal of English Rub- 
bish) brought pamphlets, which set forth 
in glowing terms the delights of ranch 
life—the riding of spirited horses over 
the broad, sweet-scented prairies, the 
magnificent shooting and fishing; and 
even social delights were not wanting— 
for the cattle kings were princely in their 
style of living and the Northwestern 
maidens lovely to look upon. 

Which last thing nobody can deny. 

So Bernard brought his dress suit and 
the latest things from Bond Street or the 
Burlington Arcade in the matter of shirts, 
ties, studs and pins. But a certain wise 
uncle, who had been in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for over 30 
years and who knew just a little about 
the Northwest, smiled a gleeful smile as 
he heard of all the preparations and ex- 
pectations of the hopeful emigrant. Yet 
he refused to assist in the “send off”’; 
for he knew that personal experience is 
the only thing that will teach some peo- 
ple anything, even though they have to 
die before they find this out. For he 
knew what we know: that Canada is not 
a very healthy dumping-ground for in- 
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capables. Canada is like a forcing pit: 
it quickens the growth of a good plant, 
but it quickens the growth of weeds also, 
and when the weed becomes too big a 
weed, it is destroyed and dies—which is 
a very good thing for the healthy plants 
which remain. We want no foreign 
weeds in our garden, though there is 
abundance of room for healthy foreign 
plants. 

But I do not say that Bernard was a 
weed (which, after all, is simply a vege- 
table out of place); he was merely in the 
supremely self-satisfied condition of be- 
ing a fool without knowing that he was 
a fool. Weak, unstable as water, he was 
easily led or persuaded fot good or ill; 
plentifully endowed too, was he, with the 
bumptious conceit of the quasi young- 
man-about-town who knows the thea- 
tres, the music halls and the places where 
men and women drink. A few more 
years of it and he would probably have 
become a snob or bar-room bounder. 
These things, perchance, he may have 
dimly seen, and he probably made some 
fanciful resolutions as to what he would 
do in this new country; how he would 
make a fortune and send back riches to 
the home folks. These resolutions did 
him no harm, but Canada is not paved 
with gold—which is not an original re- 
mark. He had been at a big public 
school, and, moreover, had been in the 
cricket eleven, but afterwards, at a 
“‘crammer’s”’ in London, for the Indian 
Civil Service, he picked up again the lazy 
conceit which had been partially knocked 
out of him during his school days. Of 
course he failed in his exam. for the In- 
dian Civil. Very few, nowadays, do pass 
that, except “Baboos”’ or prodigies who 
have been born to pass that exam. and 
who, from the moment of their birth, de- 
vote their bodies, minds and souls to the 
accumulation of information to satisfy 
the inquisitors at Burlington House. 

So Bernard Dalton thought that he 
was well educated—forgetting that his 
education would not be coniplete until 
he was “planted” underground; perhaps 
not then — who knows? Hard work, 
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manual work — the thousand and one 
things that enter into the every-day life 
of the colonist— Dalton knew nothing 
of these ; if he thought about them at all, 
it was to suppose that such things could 
soon be “picked up” — no skill or 
knowledge needed. Thus it will be seen 
that he was eminently fitted to succeed 
in Canada. Fortunately for him and oth- 
ers like him, there is a special Providence 
which looks after some fools, but not all. 


* * * * * * 


When Bernard Dalton arrived at Cal- 
gary, he was surprised to find such evi- 
dences of civilization as a thriving town, 
fine buildings and electric lights. The 
billiard table at his hotel was another sur- 
prise to him, and he opened his eyes still 
wider when a friendly stranger—a 
“rough-looking party” in a flannel shirt, 
big white hat and top boots—challenged 
him to play a game, madea break of 60, 
and ran out some 80 points ahead of Mr. 
Dalton, who rather “fancied himself.” 
He found out, later, that the stranger was 
Mr. Carey of the V Ranch—the gentle- 
man to whom Bernard had been con- 
signed. 

The next day they drove out 25 miles 
to the V Ranch, and here Bernard was 
introduced to his future comrades, and 
he thought them a motley crew. Of 
course he made the usual mistake made 
by all tenderfeet: that is, he thought 
poorly of their antecedents, breeding and 
education. And after a while he found 
out that two of them had taken degrees 
at Oxford and that the ‘‘ horse wrangler” 
had also been a “wrangler” at Cam- 
bridge. There was also among the out- 
fit a man who had been a captain in the 
Army, also there were two “ Honour- 
ables.” Perhaps they had been black 
sheep, but sometimes the black sheep be- 
comes excellent mutton. And there 
were also a few “toughs”—just pure and 
simple toughs—from across the Line; 
good hands, these, in a stampede or with 
a rope. And there was joy among them 
as they showed Bernard around and 
watched him make his first attempt on 


the hurricane deck of a cayuse; and I 
fear that they did not pick out the most 
docile mount for him. Then they threw 
empty cans in the air and riddled them 
with revolver bullets before the cans 
reached the ground. Bernard thought 
of his pretty little pop-gun, but he was 
wise enough not to produce it. Then 
they brought out their ponies and rode 
wild races and showed strange, dashing 
feats of horsemanship, and ropes were 
swung and ponies were caught in fantas- 
tic styles. 

Now, there was there a very large 
haystack; such a one is often to be seen 
on a big cattle ranch. It was perhaps 150 
yards long and about 25 yards broad. 
Round this haystack the cowboys were 
racing on their ragged-looking cow 
ponies, and one of the riders, Simmons 
by name, seeing that Bernard was rather 
out of the sport, suggested that perhaps 
the stranger was better at foot racing. 
Mr. Simmons was a short, rather stout 
gentleman, with a rosy, good-natured face 
and an innocent appearance. Bernard 
had been babbling to him about racing 
at home—the Goodwood Cup, Ascot and 
Sandown; and Mr. Simmons had bland- 
ly listened and at last turned the conver- 
sation to foot racing. Then it came out 
that Bernard had won the three miles at 
schocl, while Mr. Simmons, in his young- 
er days, had also been a long-distance 
runner. 

When this became known to the cow- 
boys, they immediately proposed that the 
new-comer and Mr. Simmons should run 
a race. It was found that 15 times round 
the long haystack would just make 3 
miles, and, in consideration. of receiving 
10 seconds’ start, Simmons agreed to race 
with the tenderfoot. Bernard was great- 
ly pleased at this opportunity of showing 
what he could do—for he was a good 
runner—and, when he looked at the 
stout figure of his antagonist, he felt very 
confident what the result of the race 
would be. A referee, judges and time- 
keepers were chosen; the pistol was fired, 
and off started Simmons at full speed. 
But he only ran round, out of sight, to 
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the other side of the stack where there 
was a ladder, nimbly ran up it and pulled 
the ladder up after him. At the end of 
the 10 seconds the pistol cracked again, 
and away went Bernard, but, though he 
was running in beautiful style, yet he 
could not catch Simmons, who was lying 
on the top of the hay, placidly watching 
the perspiring runner—for it was a hot 
day and the spectators urged Bernard to 
put forth his best efforts. 

“Go it, Dalton!” “Oh! well run, 
Simmons!” 

“Keep it up, Dalton! you nearly 
caught him then ; he was only just round 
the other corner when you turned then!” 
“Run, Simmons—he’s close behind 
you!” 

And poor Bernard ran and ran, though 
it was curious he could never catch sight 
of his opponent. But Simmons peace- 
fully rested in the hay and drawled out: 
“Let him run the full three miles, boys.” 

Just as Bernard was entering on the 
15th round, the timekeeper fired his pis- 
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tol and shouted, “ Last lap!”” Then Sim- 
mons slid down from the top of the hay- 
stack (before Bernard turned the corner) 
and, with much puffing and blowing, ran 
afew yards and threw himself at the 
judges’ feet—a winner by about 50 yards. 
Then the spectators crowded round and 
patted Bernard on the back and told him 
that, although he had been beaten, yet 
he ran pretty well, fora tenderfoot. And 
they picked up Simmons (who was appar- 
ently half dead from his terrific exertions) 
and they unbuttoned his shirt, fanned 
him with their hats and finally he recov- 
ered and sat up; then he shook hands 
with Bernard and gravely remarked: 
“Well, youngster, you can sprint pretty 
well, but I guess you thought we were 
all pretty slow out here. -Now, the first 
thing you’ve got to remember is that this 
is a swift country.” 

And Bernard pondered these words in 
his heart; and thus began the first chap- 
ter of the Reformation of the Tenderfoot. 

[To be Continued.] 


ANGLER MANIA. 


By HILTON R. GREER. 


Strikes a feller ‘long in May 
In the good, old-fashioned way: 
Makes him want to seek the shadows where the alders swing and sway; 
Where the willows bow and bend 
To the wooing of the wind, 
And the haw-blooms on the hillslopes fragrant messages down-send. 


Makes him want to fling a line 
Where the writhing ripples shine 
And the sun-gleams, sinuous serpents, turn and twist and intertwine; 
Makes him want to drowse and think 
On some green upholstered brink 
Where the hushes bring him babblings of some blissful bobolink. 


Makes him want to find surcease 
From his sorrows, and release 
From the gyves of toil and worry in the quiet haunts of peace— 
Far and far and far away 
From the mad world’s fret and fray, 
In the stillness of the shadows where the alders swing and sway! 
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JACK-SNIPE SHOOTING. 


By SAMUEL J. FORT, M. D. 


HE man who has never waded the 
marsh land that Scolopax haunts in 
search of his daily quota of marsh 

delicacies, has that to live for which will 
well repay him for wet feet and other 
bodily discomforts inseparable from 
marsh shooting. There is a fascination 
about this dainty game bird, second only 
to that exercised by his larger cousin, 
the woodcock, or that larger group of 
relatives denominated “beach birds’’; 
and he to whom the marsh is known, 
who has shot the gay and elusive jack- 
snipe — the feathered will-o’-the-wisp, 
here today and gone tomorrow — or, 
more often, tramped the marsh from end 
to end and found him not, when every 
prospect argued for birds galore, this 
man never relinquishes his love for Jack, 
until rheumatism or gout, or the loss of 
both legs from accident, lays him on the 
shelf for all time. I say both legs ad- 
visedly ; for I once saw a one-leggéd 
man, his wooden leg with a bit of board 
screwed to the toe, stumping over a 
marsh as eagerly as I did myself—and 
killing his birds, too. 

One does not see Mister Jack in the 
number seen in years gone by; that is, 
in the Middle States. I do not remember 
ever seeing more than a hundred birds 
in any one day on the best marshes about 
Baltimore in an experience of many 
years; and, so far as I remember, the 
largest number of cartridges I have ever 
fired in any one day was less than thirty. 
Many years ago I shot one day over 
Snow’s Marsh near Baltimore and bagged 
18 birds. They laid like stones, and it 
was my day on; the dog worked like a 
piece of machinery—hence the score. 

Generally speaking, one finds a very 
few birds, and feels grateful to kill two 
or three couple. I remember last year, 
my usual shooting companion failing to 


show up at a proposed rendezvous, I 
proceeded alone, and, having a horse 
whose faculty of standing without being 
tied was well developed, hunted out sev- 
eral little pockets, known to a few of us 
—drawing a blank every time. The main 
marsh was finally reached, and, disposing 
my sleepy steed in an old barn to which 
he was well accustomed, I decided to 
hunt down one side the run, and if it 
proved birdless to return home without 
further delay. It was a perfect day— 
clear, cool and bracing, with just enough 
of a northwest wind to make travelling 
comfortable; there was just enough wa- 
ter here and there to make the little 
puddles, so dear to Jack, but, apparently, 
he was non est. When the mile or so 
of marsh had been covered and nothing 
found, I sat down to try and draw a bit 
of comfort from the old briarwood; this 
emptied, with the repeater at right shoul- 
der arms, back on my tracks I went, and, 
within 200 yards of where I had camped, 
away went seven or eight saucy fellows 
—wild as killdeers. Up, up and still up 
they flew, until all but out of sight, cir- 
cling about in the upper air like swal- 
lows; then suddenly down they darted 
and pitched a long gun-shot beyond ina 
spot I well knew. Here they lay until 
I all but trod on one that I killed as he 
rose; the report flushed the rest and I 
got another and missed the third shot. 
Three of these I marked down were 
bagged, and, encouraged by this success, 
I waded the run and hunted the other 
side without raising a feather, but killed 
a single bird after again crossing the run 
near the end of the marsh where I had 
started. After lunch the marsh was 
again hunted, resulting in a blank. The 
following day two gentlemen killed 12 
birds on this marsh and saw twice as 
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many more. Thus it goes in snipe 
shooting. 

One afternoon in early March, just af- 
ter a few warm days, I was hunting a bit 
of marsh on my own place, and killed 
three of the largest snipe I ever saw— 
fat and lazy, refusing to leave the small 
meadow in which I found them, though 
shot at several times before being killed. 
One does not kill Jack every time. I 
once saw nine shots fired at one bird by 
the same man, before the unfortunate met 
its fate. It is not necessary to mention 
the man’s name. 

Perhaps it is this very uncertainty that 
makes snipe shooting a sport par excel- 
lence; for, surely, the inconveniences are 
many and varied. Wet, cold, hunger are 
almost sure to follow as companions to 
the tramp; rubber boots protect from 
outside wet, but the hot bath which the 
feet endure leaves reminders for days 
thereafter. If one dresses too heavily, 
you are uncomfortably warm after a 
struggle through a swamp; or, if there 
be not enough clothing, one gets chilly 
and cannot shoot straight. 

But the marsh smell once in a man’s 
nostrils, like the smell of the sea, draws 
one back to it as spring approaches or as 
fall follows the summer. Jack once killed 
successfully, and the sportsman returns 
again and again, until no longer able to 
stand the exposure. Thirty years agoa 
very small boy, with his birthday money 
burning his pocket, bought a copy of 
“Lewis’s American Sportsman”—even 
though it took every cent he had—and 
trudged home, lacking car-fare to ride, 
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with the precious volume tucked safely 
under his arm. That book thereafter, 
through all the vicissitudes of his life— 
boarding school, teaching, professional 
study and professional life—followed him 
at every stage, and today as he writes is 
at his elbow—a little dingy as to the cov- 
er but still clean and fresh as to type, 
and, though associated later with Hawk- 
er, Forester and others, still brings back 
memories of the fresh-faced lad, who 
dreamed of what might be, to the bearded 
man who has more than satisfied those 
dreams in his experiences afield. Dr. 
Lewis wrote as a sportsman, and one les- 
son he taught in every word of his text- 
book was the doctrine of godd-fellowship 
and the right of a game bird to be killed 
in a sportsmanlike manner. Could all 
men who shoot have been educated by 
this gentle sportsman, game laws would 
have been unnecessary and the depleted 
covers of today would be vast game pre- 
serves. No chapter in his book is more 
lucid and delightful than that on Scolo- 
pax, and, while it was years after I knew 
it almost by heart before I was able to 
hunt that bird, I am certain my gun was 
pointed straighter by reason of what he 
had written, and closer observation as the 
years rolled by showed conclusively the 
born naturalist in the author, who strove 
and succeeded in writing this capital work 
on field sports. It is somewhat of a far 
cry from modern snipe shooting to a book 
published in 1856; but, to the writer, 
Dr. Lewis’s book and the jack-snipe are 
inseparably associated. 
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GLEANINGS FROM NATURE. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE. 


BLUEBIRDS. 

OR many days I have been closely 
watching the domestic life of a pair 
of bluebirds that have made their 

home in an old white oak snag which 
stands in one corner of my garden. It is 
an old hole which was probably chiseled 
out by a woodpecker many years ago; 
last year it was occupied by a pair of 
wrens; this year the wrens did not re- 
turn to their old home, and the afore- 
mentioned bluebirds are in possession. 
The old snag is fast crumbling to decay 
and shakes in every sudden gust of wind, 
and every morning I expect to find it 
prostrate among my vegetables—or ra- 
ther where the vegetables wi// de, for at 
this writing (March 26) they are not yet 
above the ground; but, somehow, the 
feeble old trunk manages to stand, in 
spite of wind and weather. I frankly ad- 
mit that the old snag is an eyesore and 
a disgrace to my garden; yet I can not 
get myself up to the point of tearing it 
down, for each season some of my feath- 
ered friends set up housekeeping therein, 
and I always think ‘‘ Maybe they’ll come 
back again next year,” and I really dis- 
like to break up their old home. 
Watching the feathered tenants of this 
old tree trunk has been a source of much 
pleasure to me and incidentally I have 
learned much regarding the domestic 
habits of wrens and bluebirds which I did 
not know before—although I am frank 





to admit that, like many another veteran 
bird student, I had become, through years 
of repeated observation, a bit conceited 
and thought I knew just about all there 
was to know concerning the habits of 
our common birds. Now I have changed 
my mind on the score of bird lore: there 
is no doubt a great big lot for me to 
learn about birds. How calmly man re- 
poses under a blissful illusion! 

Mrs. Bluebird began the construction 
of her nest on March 14. I say Mrs. 
Bluebird, because she never once allowed 
her mate to carry a single bit of the nest 
material inside of the cavity. He selected 
and carried nearly all of the material to 
her, but she always met him at the en- 
trance and took the feather or grass 
stems from him. The nest was lined en- 
tirely with dead grass stems and small 
feathers. The date of this nest building 
is very unusual for this bird, as they gen- 
erally nest about the middle of April: as 
showing the next earliest record I have, 
I copy the following note from my old 
field book for 1896: “April 2—QOb- 
served a pair of bluebirds carrying nest 
material into an old woodpecker hole in 
dead limb of red elm; think they have 
just begun. Rather early for the blue- 
birds.” 

My bluebirds flew about my garden 
for a week and inspected the old snag 
many times before they decided to oc- 
cupy it. They worked every morning 
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for 5 days; then operations ceased. Ma- 
terial was taken to the nest only during 
the morning hours, between 6:30 and 9 
o'clock. They worked very deliberately 
and with marked regularity; but, stran- 
gest of all, the male has been almost a 
silent bird; only four times since their ap- 
pearance have I heard him even attempt 
to sing, and then it seemed to lack the 
usual joyous strain so characteristic of 
these lovable little birds, and lasted only 
a few minutes each time. On March 23 
the 1st egg was laid and yesterday (the 
25th) the 2d was deposited and probably 3 
more will be deposited before the female 
begins the duties of incubation. I have, 
with the aid of a small ladder, inspected 
the home building of Mrs. Bluebird reg- 
ularly every afternoon, but after she be- 
gins setting I shall cease spying at such 
close range, for fear of disturbing my lit- 
tle feathered tenants. I have experienced 
a real pleasure in my daily observation of 
these little birds and I feel something very 
akin to an attachment for them, but the 
reader can hardly be expected to appre- 
ciate the feeling that prompted these hum- 
ble lines, unless he be a bird-lover. This 
year no doubt a little family of bluebirds 
will be born in my garden ere I shall 
have eaten of my earliest vegetables. 
Whether the old snag will endure an- 
other year, and whether the little blue- 
birds will return or not, if it does, is one 
of the many things which time alone 
must decide: however, I shall not dis- 
turb them. 


BUTTERFLIES. 

Butterflies appeal to me from two view 
points—as things of beauty and as ex- 
amples of remarkable natural phenomena. 
Whenever I see them skimming along in 
their aimless flight, I am always deeply 
impressed by them; not by their move- 
ments nor especially by their beautiful 
painted wings, but rather in a retrospec- 
tive manner. When I see a butterfly I 
am at once reminded of its wonderful 
metamorphosis. A butterfly in its young 
or immature state is a very low and de- 
graded form of animal life, and in many 
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cases extremely ugly and repulsive; but 
when full grown, what a change! The 
ugly caterpillar has become a beautiful 
being with multicolored wings—a crea- 
ture so delicate that it may be broken 
against a spider's web—and this won- 
derful change has occurred in a month’s 
time. Were it not for the sense of sight, 
we could not believe in such a remark- 
able transition. The transformations in 
some species are exceedingly slow, con- 
suming a whole year between the larva 
and adult state, and then, after requiring 
such a long period for development, the 
adult existence of the beautiful creature 
is seldom more than a few weeks; ina 
few species, however, the mature butter- 
fly lives 7 or 8 months. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
ever saw a butterfly come out of its co- 
coon; it was a fine Cecropia samia(which, 
strictly speaking, is not a butterfly, but 
one of the largest varieties of Morus); 
the cocoon was firmly attached to a twig 
of an apple tree, the moth had just brok- 
en through the walls of its silken prison 
and was engaged in stretching and dry- 
ing its wings which were still quite 
moist. The sight made a profound im- 
pression upon me and I carried the beau- 
tiful creature and its cocoon home in a 
state of ecstasy. At that time I did not 
know that the great winged creature was 
an ugly “worm” in its young state. The 
cocoon I still have, but the beautiful 
moth Alas! has been dust these many 
years—the victim of a parasite and my 
youthful ignorance. 

Butterflies may be observed to advan- 
tage all through the spring and summer 
days. Not long since I sat on my porch 
one Sunday afternoon and counted no 
less than 9 species flitting about the yard 
in less than an hour and a half. Where 
do the delicate things go when a sudden 
rain comes on? perhaps you have asked 
yourself that question. When rain begins 
to fall the butterflies mysteriously disap- 
pear, and when the rain is past they as 
mysteriously re-appear. If you are will- 
ing to take the trouble and a wetting, 
search for them during a rain storm and 
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you will find them in a variety of places: 
on trees, close up under the leaves, in 
cracks on the bark; under the eaves of 
houses; beneath bridges and other like 
places, but seeming to prefer dark places 
—their protective instinct no doubt ac- 
counting for this preference. Moths like 
to hide, and so usually seek holes and 
deep crevices, under loose-hanging bark, 
cracks between piled lumber, between 
warped shingles, old worm holes in logs 
and other similar retreats. 

Have you ever kept a caterpillar in 
confinement and watched its 4 moults? 
No? Then you have missed a most in- 
teresting sight. I have lately had in my 
possession the larva of the Maia moth, 
have closely studied its several transfor- 
mations, and was greatly interested in 
the wonderful process. The adult insect 
now adorns my cabinet of moths and 
butterflies. 

About a week ago, while at work in 
the forest, I had occasion to split open a 
large black oak tree, and Behold! near 
the heart of the tree I found in an old 
wood borer’s hole, snugly wrapped in its 
silken blanket, the chrysalis of—well, I 
don’t know what just yet, for I am un- 
able to identify it. However, I have the 
creature safely put away in a glass globe 
and am patiently awaiting developments. 
I have never before found such a chrysa- 
lis or even heard of one being found in 
such a situation. The tree was 19 inches 
in diameter and the cocoon was lying 
2% inches from the very centre of the 
tree. The cocoon is 24% inches long 
and about ¥% inch through at the thick- 
est part; it was tightly wedged in the old 
worm hole. The larva of this chrysalis 
was certainly a precautious youngster, 
and I am anxious to know what my 
“mummy” will turn out to be. 





Wild Violets, Sheep Sorrel and Others. 


Have you ever spent a few spring days 
wandering about a great untamed forest? 
I don’t mean a trim city park or an old 
pasture containing a few dozen sickly 
looking trees, but a great wood of sev- 
eral hundred or more acres in extent— 
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a place where you could wander for hours 
without running into cultivated fields— 
have you? I hope you have. My home 
is in the midst of a highland forest. 
This year, when the first days of spring 
came, and even long before they arrived, 
I began to watch for the first flowers. 
I wanted to know which would be first 
to respond to the spring sun and the re- 
viving winds of March. Often and for 
hours I wandered amidst the budding 
trees, in quest of the first brave little 
blossom, and I thought of a dozen differ- 
ent ones that might be first. At last, one 
balmy morning in the second week of 
March, I found a little violet holding its 
sweet blue petals above the dead forest 
leaves that had caught in its stems and 
protected its roots from the February 
blast. It was a living jewel, doubly bluer 
than the skies above. It was such a 
modest little thing, hardly daring to raise 
above its own short stemmed leaves, and 
I almost believe it tried to hang its head 
and hide its sweet face in the dead foli- 
age. I know it grew pale out of sheer 
bashfulness or fright when I stooped to 
raise its head. 

The little violet is the first spring flower, 
thought I, as I turned away in search of 
other things; but I had hardly gone 50 
yards when I came upon a trembling 
bunch of sheep sorrel with its curiously 
marked leaves and dainty little pinkish 
blossoms at the end of the long stems, 
like a cluster of half inverted tiny bells. 
It is a prim little plant that defies the 
frosts of fickle blustering March and 
offers a bunch of pretty blossoms for the 
admiration of even the most careless 
and thoughtless wanderer. The sheep 
sorrel likes to be noticed, it courts atten- 
tion and says as plainly as possible, “‘ Look 
at me. I am as pretty as any flower you'll 
find.” Like some beauties of higher de- 
gree, it inclines to vanity: it certainly is 
one of the prettiest flowers of early spring 
and its vernacular name seems very in- 
appropriate. Its fragrance is superior to 
that of the violet, and, unlike its charm- 
ing companion of the greening hillsides, 
it prefers the sunny openings among the 
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trees, while the little violet seeks the 
shady spots and sequestered nooks. The 
country people hereabout sometimes use 
the leaves of the sheep sorrel for the 
making of pies; owing to the acidity of 
the leaves the taste is, when cooked, 
much like the common rhubarb of our 
gardens; but who would ever think this 
prim beauty could ever fall to such a low 
degree! Even the strangely formed leaves 
of this common plant, hanging oddly at 
the ends of the shorter stems and look- 
ing as if they had been bent over back- 
ward, are deserving of more than a pass- 
ing glance. 

A little further on I found a spring 
beauty, blushing in a slanting sunbeam 
that shot down through the infant leaves 
of a luxuriant maple. As I came up I 
saw the sunbeam kiss its cheek and it 
seemed as happy as a young bride re- 
ceiving her first caress; in truth, it was a 
bride and looked delightfully sweet in its 
pink-white wedding dress. It is a con- 
spicuous blossom and well named. Like 
the sheep sorrel, it is bound to be seen 
and equally as pleasing to the eye, though 
its beauty is of an entirely different type. 
To draw a unique metaphor, I would say 
that the sheep sorrel is a petite but re- 
fined coquette and the spring beauty is 
a tall, rather pale blonde; both are love- 
ly. The spring beauty is sure to attract 
attention and command respect wherever 
it grows. It is a half-shy beauty and 
chooses for its habitat partly exposed 
positions, where some time during the 
day the sunbeams kiss its showy blos- 
soms, Sometimes one makes bold to 
grow in an open field in the full glare of 
the sun, but the more reserved beauties 
of the shaded hillsides are the ones we 
love best. 

Not ten feet from the spring beauty 
a tiny bluebell nodded and smiled up at 
me as I walked past. There was no re- 
sisting that sweet, smiling face; I stopped 
and bent down for a closer view. How 
stupid of me to have overlooked such a 
winning little flower! There is some- 
thing so tenderly sweet about a little blue- 
bell that you feel like—well, like taking 
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it up and hugging it if it were only big 
enough. The bluebell wasan old acquaint- 
ance, for as I looked into its blue eyes I 
remembered to have seen it blooming un- 
der this same maple last spring. ’Tis said 
that certain wood fairies sleep in the hearts 
of the bluebells, and such delicate, fra- 
grant beds certainly ought to bring the 
little elves most delightful dreams. 

Passing on down the. hillside, I came 
suddenly upon a rare old friend in the 
fullness of his glory. Strange I had not 
thought of him before. Raising his saf- 
fron disc above the common plants that 
stood round about him, he seemed the 
very peer of plant nobility—the crocus, 
as punctual and as charming as ever, and 
radiant as the morning sun. The crocus 
is truly a sort of handsome Hail-fellow- 
well-met flower, with a delightful person- 
ality that wins admirers wherever known. 
It seems to thrust its beauty upon you, 
yet it does not give the impression of 
vanity. There is a charm about it that 
makes you love it, in spite of its bold- 
ness. I was so delighted at meeting my 
old friend that I carried him home with 
me. Before reaching home I found a 
mountain star and a lady’s slipper almost 
ready to open, and several others that 
were new to me, besides hundreds of tiny 
buds which would open and grace the 
hillsides in a few days, but I can’t tell 
you about them now—as no doubt you 
are weary of me, any way. 

So the violet and the sheep sorrel were 
not the first spring flowers; in fact, I 
have never been able to decide which is 
the first flower to bloom in the spring. 
When you find the first flower of spring, 
a diligent search will reveal the fact that 
there are several other varieties in bloom 
also. In a fortnight the buttercups and 
cowslips and a hundred other gems, to- 
gether with the June berry, the dogwood 
and the red- buds, will make the old forest 
a glorious retreat of painted, fragrant 
beauty, inspiring and enchanting beyond 
expression. Who could refrain from a 
forest ramble then? 
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A YOUNG WESTERN NATURALIST. 





Though only in his 23d year, Arthur 
W. Van Pelt of Chicago has achieved 
more than a local fame for the accuracy of 
his information on the birds of this section. 
Our friend’s boyhood was spent on a 
farm in a thinly settled portion of Mus- 
kegon County, Michigan, where the op- 
portunities for nature study were unus- 
ually good. After a while he removed 
to Lansing, where the study of ornithol- 
ogy was encouraged in the public schools, 
and this led to the 
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Chicago’s central location in the Unit- 
ed States, both as regards latitude and 
longitude—as well as its proximity to 
prairie and lake, forest and marsh — 
makes it a favored stopping place for 
birds of all classes. A review of notes 
on the spring migration will show a list 
comprising many species which one 
would not ordinarily expect to find near 
a large city. 

A source of great attraction to the for- 

est-loving birds is 





young student’s 
making the ac- 
quaintance of the 
professors of Zodl- 
ogy and Natural 
History of the 
Michigan Agricul- 
tural College and 
other gentlemen of 
scientific or edu- 
cational promi- 
nence. Mr. Van 
Pelt was a mem- 
ber of the old 
Michigan Ornitho- 
logical Club, to 
whose collection he 
has contributed 
some valuable 
notes, together with 
lists of the birds 
of Muskegon 
County. Since 
coming to Chica- 
go, he has made a 
special study of 
bird life in our city parks and suburbs. 
He is also a clever wing-shot, an experi- 
enced angler, and the fact of his having 
had to hew out his own pathway in life 
has not hardened his nature to the beau- 
ties of art and the inviting mysteries of 
the solemn woodlands with their sweet- 
voiced birds. 








The Maharajah of Benares has present- 
ed the Zoological Society (London) with 
one of his finest elephants. 





ARTHUR W.VAN PELT. 


our great park sys- 
tem, which is so 
extensive and often 
so really forest-like 
that many species, 
that would ordinar- 
ily pass us and go 
further north to 
wilder and less fre- 
quented localities, 
stay here to nest 
and rear their 
young. The close 
proximity of the 
parks to Lake 
Michigan brings 
us in contact with 
the maritime spe- 
cies which seldom 
leave the locality 
of the larger bodies 
of water—such as 
the gulls, terns, etc.; 
and the lagoons, 
marshes and small 
lakes which abound 
in and around the city bring to us the 
wading birds. That our being so favored 
as to the opportunities for successful bird 
study is highly appreciated, is shown by 
the numbers of men and women, boys 
and girls, who daily go into the parks 
with field glasses and note books, and 
all are equally interested or triumphant 
when something new is discovered or a 
genuine rarity noted. 

For the practical ornithologist, there 
is no time of the year that does not yield 
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something of interest. Even in the cold- 
est winter there are many things to be 
seen which are valuable and instructive. 
The spring work generally begins in 
February, as it is during that month that 
the robin and a few other brave, hearty 
fellows come back to us. It is as if this 
were indeed their real and favored home, 
and, though driven from it by Winter’s 
fierce blasts, they seek the first chance to 
return to us, even at the risk of finding in- 
clement weather and general discomfort. 

The birds which come earliest in the 
spring stay latest in the fall, and, among 
song-birds, these are generally the best 
singers—for instance, the robin, the song 
sparrow, meadow lark, bluebird, other 
thrushes, etc. The later arrivals—the 
warblers, etc.—while being sweet singers, 
usually have lighter and less powerful 
voices than the first. The summer birds 
have the most brilliant plumage and the 
brightest colored birds have little or no 
voice. However, as with other good rules, 
this one has its exceptions—one remark- 
able one being the case of the cardinal 
grosbeak. This beauty is one of the 
most brilliantly colored of American 
birds, sings or whistles beautifully, and is 
often seen in the Northern States in the 
dead of winter—a single bright spot in 
a dreary landscape. 

During the time when the birds are 
migrating, they come and go with great 
rapidity. They are then very restless, 
and varieties which are very common one 
day may all be gone the next. Indeed, 
many kinds tarry but a day, and before 
or after that date not one will be seen. 
Many travel in the night, and few strag- 
glers of any kind are seen; it being gen- 
erally a case of many or none. This is 
especially true of the warblers—always 
restless, nervous little fellows. In the 
spring they seem possessed of a single 
idea and that is to move—to get to their 
summer homes and to nest-building and 
home-making. The larger birds are 
seemingly more dignified, as if, even if 
they were in a hurry to go, they do not 
want to show it, but will watch their 
chance and slip off when we do not see 
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them. The water birds seem to take 
more time to make their journeys than 
any others. The ducks come into the 
lagoons early in March, or in February 
if the ice be out, and stay around until 
late in April or even well into May. Dur- 
ing the height of migration—generally 
about May 15—from 50 to 60 kinds of 
birds are to be seen in the parks, and, 
with those which frequent the open lands, 
the number would be near 75 or 80. Up 
to this time, and after this, the numbers 
diminish—leaving only those which stay 
here and nest. 

Beautiful spring weather is doubly ap- 
preciated by the field naturalist: the fine 
weather, the springing of all Nature into 
life again, after its long sleep, as a back- 
ground for bird-life and bird songs, 
makes life well worth the living to the 
fortunate ones who are able to be away 
from business cares long enough to en- 
joy it. And, though we may not often 
go to seek Nature in her primeval state, 
we are certainly greatly favored in being 
aided by artificial means so near to the 
real, ARTHUR Woop VAN PELT. 





OLD BIRD NESTS. 





In the May issue Brother Fraser, in 
commending Mr. Van Pelt’s suggestions 
concerning bird study, remarks: ‘Why 
is it that an abandoned nest is never oc- 
cupied the second time?” 

They are, Bro. Fraser—scores of them; 
and with some species, like the hawks, it 
isa common habit. The great blue 
herons, which breed in colonies, will re- 
turn to the same nesting localities each 
year, and very frequently use the same 
nests year after year. Crows occasion- 
ally use their old nests. Eagles nearly 
always occupy the old nests. The osprey 
will, if undisturbed, continue to use its 
old nest each season for many years, un- 
til it becomes almost twice its original 
size. Sometimes the osprey will repair 
its nest in the fall—presumably to keep 
it more intact through the storms of win- 
ter. Chickadees, bluebirds and wood- 
peckers commonly use the old nesting 
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cavities; the wrens do likewise. Bank 
swallows and kingfishers do the same 
thing. It is the older birds that return 
to the old nests, while the young birds 
seek other sites and build homes for 
themselves. Morris RICE. 





CONCERNING BIRD STUDY. 





Noting the queries under the above 
heading in the May number of Sports 
AFIELD, let me say that, in all my ob- 
servations of bird life during the past 20 
years, I have failed to find an instance of 
two robin’s nests in the same tree; but I 
have found instances where the robin has 
shared the same tree with birds of other 
kinds—namely : 


Robin and kingbird in same apple tree. 

Robin and oriole in same elm tree, 

Robin and chipping sparrow in same apple tree. 

And robin and barn swallow in same building and the 
nests but a few feet apart. 


I have also found the pewee and the 
rough-winged swallow occupying the 
same stone bridge and the nests within 
5 feet of each other. 

Surely Arthur Wood Van Pelt has a 
veritable “cinch” if he can find 130 va- 
rieties of bird life on the Wooded Island 
in Jackson Park, Chicago, and I, for one, 
would like to see a copy of the list. I 
am not so fortunately located, as 165 va- 
rieties is all I can claim for Saratoga 
County, New York. S.R. INGERSOLL. 





THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 





Who is there who does not know this 
dandy of the feathered tribe—this fellow, 
resplendent in his suit of black and gold? 
He it is whose sweet and mellow whistle 
is heard in the orchard about the time 
the trees are coming into bloom and the 
first green leaves are bursting from their 
coat of brown. If you will look carefully 
about, you will soon see him, searching 
about amongst the blossoms for the little 
green worms that are so numerous—all 
the time whistling his short but oft-re- 
peated notes, as if telling you how glad 
he is to be back again at his summer 
home. 
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The orioles winter somewhere south 
of our southern border, but by the mid- 
dle of April they have crossed the line 
and rapidly spread themselves over that 
part of the United States lying between 
the Gulf and Manitoba and east into 
New England; by the first week in May 
they are with us here in New York State. 
The male usually arrives a week or ten 
days in advance of the female and during 
this interval spends his time in resting 
from his long migration and in searching 
for his insect food. Upon the arrival of 
the females his actions change and his 
time is at once taken up in song—his 
merry whistle being heard on every side. 
Many a conflict takes place between 
these highly colored knights before their 
choice of a partner is made and they be- 
come accepted suitors. After their choice 
is made, the happy pair devote a short 
time to sight seeing and in finding a suit- 
able place for the location of their sum- 
mer home. This is usually attached to 


-the outer branch of the elm, and there, 


out of reach of any harm, the pair join 
in weaving a pensile nest or hanging 
pouch which is truly a work of art. Here 
the young are rocked to and fro by the 
winds that blow. The material used in 
the construction of their nests differ 
according to the environment. If the 
nest be located in the woods, as it is at 
times, then the nest is built of long grass, 
strips of bark and other vegetable fibre; 
but when the nest is located in the state- 
ly elm or other trees in our parks and 
villages, then they are constructed of any 
material which happens to be convenient, 
such as bits of rag, paper, twine, yarn, or 
horsehair—all woven tightly into the 
pouch-shaped nest—and this is warmly 
lined with vegetable down. The orioles 
spend most of their time in the trees, 
their bright plumage contrasting strongly 
with the green of the foliage, and as they 
flit from branch to branch look like a 
blaze of light, giving to them in some 
localities the name of fire bird. 

The food of these birds is largely in 
sectivorous—fully 84 per cent. of it con- 
sisting of insects, beetles, bark lice, cat- 
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erpillars and worms (the latter constituting 
nearly 50 per cent.); among the beetles 
consumed by these birds are the click 
beetles, which together with their larvae 
(known as the “wire worms”) are very 
destructive. The other 16 per cent. of 
their food consists of vegetable matter, 
of which fruit (both wild and cultivated) 
forms the principal part; as the cultivated 
kinds are ripe only for a short part of 
the time that the orioles are with us, 
they can do but little harm in comparison 
to the vast amount of good they do by 
the destruction of countless numbers of 
worms and insects which, if it were not 
for the birds, would do untold damage to 
our fruit and shade trees. During the 
months of July and August the oriole 
changes his diet and during these two 
months devours great numbers of grass- 
hoppers; ’tis then that they are more 
often seen upon the ground. They are 
very persistent in their search for food 
and if you will stop and watch them for 
a little while—especially in the early 
spring when the apple trees are in bloom 
and the leaves are still small—you will 
see them carefully examine every leaf 
and blossom for the many little green 
worms that are concealed there. It is 
at this time of the year that these birds 
are of the greatest value to the horticul- 
turalist, and he should not begrude them 
the little fruit they take later in the sea- 
son as payment for services rendered; he 
should rather be their friend and protec- 
tor and not kill them at sight for fear 
they will steal a few of his cherries or 
perhaps visit the vineyard and partake of 
a few grapes. What bird is there that 
some time during the 12 months of the 
year does not do some trifling damage, 
and if for that reason all should be shot, 
what a sorry world this would be with- 
out our bird companions, Surely there 
should be some allowance made for the 
great services rendered us by the birds, 
and every form of protection should be 
given them, both by the State and the 
individual. S. R. INGERSOLL. 





AFIELD. 
WILD DUCKS IN CHICAGO. 





To the average person living in a 
large, busy city, the idea of being able to 
see wild ducks almost any day during 
the spring, and within a half-hour’s ride 
from “downtown,” seems almost ridicu- 
lous, but it is true, nevertheless; and, to 
prove it, let him go into Jackson Park 
and walk along the shore of the lagoon 
which surrounds the so-called Wooded 
Island. During the spring—that is, from 
March 1 to May 1—about 9 or 10 differ- 
ent species come into the lagoon to feed 
and rest. Some kinds come in, stay a 
few days and are gone again, while oth- 
ers linger for several weeks—the length 
of their visit varying according to the 
weather and season. Among the more 
commonly noticed are the baldpate or 
American widgeon, lesser and greater 
blue-bills, pintail, mallard, redhead, gold- 
en eye and hooded merganser. Occasion- 
ally the blue and green-wing teal are 
seen, and this year some rarer species— 
the bufflehead or butter-ball (of which 2 
males were seen on Sunday, April 12) 
and the red breasted merganser. 

Until this spring, I had never seen but 
2 of the latter in my life, and those 2 
were shot in a swiftly running stream in 
Muskegon County, Mich., during the very 
cold winter of 1898, when all still water 
was frozen over. On Sunday, April 5, of 
this year, however, these ducks came into 
the lagoon in Jackson Park by hundreds. 
Flock after flock came in off of Lake 
Michigan, and then wise were the young 
carp, bass and goldfish that hunted some 
dark, secluded hole in the depths and 
staid there; for the “sawbills” made it 
lively for the finny tribe, and that they 
had good hunting was shown by the 
jumping of the terror-stricken fish and 
the convulsive gulping of the birds as 
they swallowed their finny prey. The 
red-breasted merganser is a large, fine- 
looking duck, with bright, showy colors, 
but it is unfit for the table owing to its 
fishy flavor. Doubtless other kinds make 
us occasional visits, but the species men- 
tioned are the ones most commonly seen. 
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Fine opportunities for study of the wa- 
ter fowl are offered here, as the birds 
seem to realize that they are perfectly 
safe while inside the park limits and so 
are very tame; and to watch a number 
of them swimming and diving naturally 
and without fear is indeed a sight worth 
going miles to see. 

ARTHUR Woop VAN PELT. 

IN reply to Mr. Finley’s question in the 
May Sports AFIELD, will say that the 
bird with the web feet is very likely the 
American anhinga (Anhinga anhinga)— 
a bird more or less common in the South- 
ern States. In some localities it is known 
as snake bird and water turkey. Its ap- 
pearance as far north as Nebraska is very 
unusual, Mr. Finley’s description is so 
meagre and indefinite that a positive an- 
swer cannot be given. The other bird 
is probably a golden eagle and an extra 
large one. Morris RICE. 








THE HABIT OF OBSERVATION. 

Agassiz once said: “You study Na- 
ture in the house, and when you go out 
of doors you cannot find her.” That edu- 
cation which cuts us off so thoroughly 
from the exhilarating originality of the 
universe is either fragmentary or false. 
Once, in speaking of Thoreau, Emerson 
said: ‘‘ His power of observation seemed 
to indicate additional senses. He saw as 
with a microscope; heard as with an ear 
trumpet.” 

Following out this theme in Popular 
Science News, Ernest Vickers writes: 
“The real observer is always the wonder 
of his friends and of the dull and unsee- 
ing people around him. The world is 
full to him, where they find it empty and 
monotonous. To this end, read such 
books as open up the physical world— 
books which introduce and provoke ex- 
periment and examination, rather than 
those which explain away and describe. 
Settle down to the cultivation of a knowl- 
edge of the seemingly unimportant and 
uninteresting landscape wherein you live; 
and the deeper you delve, the greater 
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you will find the extent of your riches to 
be; and you will soon agree with Charles 
Kingsley that he is a thoroughly good 
naturalist who knows his own parish 
thoroughly—all its bird and insect life. 
Have you a flower or vegetable garden? 
How rich is your domain in that case. 
Take a note-book and pencil and give an 
hour to the rose-bush orthe cabbage head. 
Saunter down the lonely highway and 
tarry in the first neglected fence-corner 
tangle of brambles, weeds and vines for 
the remainder of the afternoon. Noth- 
ing interesting in our well well-known 
neighborhood! Surely we should be 
ashamed to say it. All the problems of 
botany, biology, geology, zoology and 
evolution lie before me in the fields and 
woods about my home, inviting my ob- 
servation, taxing my acuteness and rea- 
son. - There is material for a novel and 
original book in every field. What we 
want is a habit of close observation. All 
children are born naturalists and it is only 
that training and occupation counteracts 
or overlays this faculty, that delight in 
Nature is not more universal.” 


— 





THE ears of the common locust (grass- 
hopper) are located on the sides of its 
abdomen, and in the crickets, which are 
near relatives of the locusts, they are sit- 
uated in the forelegs. 
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Tue Gila monster (Heloderma suspec- 
tum) is the only species of lizard in the 
United States whose bite is, under cer- 
iain conditions, poisonous. It is found 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 
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RECENTLY there has been captured in 
New Zealand the fourth specimen of a 
flightless bird that was thought to have 
been long extinct. It somewhat resem- 
bles a goose, with a curious kind of bill 
and a small red comb that stands cross- 
wise; it is a member of the cormorant 
family and is known to science as a No- 
tornis. Another flightless bird of New 
Zealand is the well-known Apteryx, which 
is not a bit like any other bird in the 
world. 














AMONG THE REEDS. 





When searching in the pastures low, 
Where might the wild strawberries grow, 
I saw, the waving reeds among, 
The red-winged blackbirds with their young 
That had but lately learned to fly. 
With warning call and weanling cry 
They darted through the low-ground weeds, 
Or rocked upon the swaying reeds; 
And on the rail fence, in a row 
They perched, and viewed me, scolding low ; 
Then, bright wings flashing as before, 
They circled through the reeds once more. 
It seemed to me such pretty sight 
To watch them in their gracefal flight, 
I let the moments idly pass 
And left the berries in the grass. 

Cora A. Matson DOLson. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE SIERRAS. 
See Frontispiece—page 488. 

‘“‘Next summer I shall try my hand at 
log cabin building in the Sierras, 50 
miles from any railway and more than 
half that distance from a sawmill. I 
must depend for material upon the sugar 
pine and cedar forests at hand; but no 
visitors, save bear, deer and other four- 
legged dwellers of the surrounding wilds, 
will have an opportunity to criticize my 
architectural efforts. For a short season 
each summer my wife and our little 
daughter share with me the pleasures of 
camp life at this beautiful spot, just be- 
low the eternal snow, which feeds num- 





erous streams full of rainbow trout, while 
its grateful moisture covers the mountain 
slopes with an abundance of beautiful 
wild flowers, months after their disap- 
pearance in the valleys. I send a few 
snap-shots which were taken last sum- 
mer near the spot where that cabin will 
be built.” 

So writes Mr. Martin Monsen of Sa- 
cramento, Cal., in a letter breathing en- 
thusiastic love for the pleasures of out- 
door life. The photographs we repro- 
duce tell that something purer and better 
than a mere passion for game slaughter 
prompts his annual visit to the moun- 
tains. The charm of freedom appeals to 
him. The grand hills and the great 
forests with their soul-inspiring scenery 
send forth their summons which may not 
be disregarded—an invitation to seek in 
their sheltering depths a temporary her- 
mitage from the weary, work-a-day world, 
surcease from business cares, and that 
restfulness which is born of perfect con- 
tent. 





A HUNTING TRIP TO THE CARIBOU ROAD. 





On Sept. 28 the writer and J. M. San- 
dels (commonly called “Sandy,” from his 
complexion) left Vancouver, B. C., by 
train for Ashcroft, 200 miles to the east- 
ward, where we met Marcus Bailey and 
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Edward Bell and took the B. X. stage 
for the Seventy Mile House on the Cari- 
bou Road. This famous thoroughfare, 
280 miles in length, is the only route by 
which prospectors and others can com- 
fortably reach the Caribou gold fields. 
The stage is drawn by 4 or 6 horses, 
according to the condition of the road, 
and has a regular schedule time of 85 
miles a day. The country traversed is 
wild and scenic. At some points passen- 
gers can look from the stage over the 
brink of precipices thousands of feet in 


card playing, probably having acquired 
the taste in seeking relief from the mo- 
notony of life remote from the world. In 
three successive evenings he lost but a 
single game, and afterwards would not 
let Sandy and Bailey sit together, as he 
suspicioned them of “holding out’’ cards. 
We commenced hunting on Sept. 30 and 
our average daily bag was 25 or 30 birds, 
including geese, mallards, widgeon, 
prairie-chicken, willow grouse and fool 
hens. We did not shoot other species of 
ducks than those mentioned, as they are 














BAGGED WITH FOUR GUNS AT GREEN LAKE. 


Amateur photo by H. WALKER, Caribou Road, B. C. 





height, and the skill of the drivers in 
managing and guiding their teams upon 
those rugged mountain roads is some- 
thing remarkable. 

After changing horses four times, we 
were safely landed at the Seventy Mile 
House in a blinding rain storm and were 
welcomed by the owner, William Boyd, 
whom we found to be a very pleasant 
gentleman. He has a great many cattle 
and a very large ranch, comprising miles 
of prairie dotted with hundreds of small 
lakes and marshes. Mr. Boyd is fond of 


not generally hunted in that country: 
Bailey (who was at the head of our party 
and is a splendid wing-shot) would allow 
no pot-shooting; every bird had to be 
given a chance for its life. He would 
station us around a lake or marsh and 
drive the birds out, and this plan com- 
monly gave us good shooting. The game 
was abundant, and we had saddle ponies 
to carry us from lake to lake, 3 water 
spaniels to retrieve our ducks and geese, 
and a setter for upland shooting. To add 
to our pleasure, one of our party had pro- 
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vided himself with a Kodak and secured 
many interesting photographs of scenery 
and groups. 

On Oct. 5 our host provided us with a 
team and driver, and we visited Green 
Lake, 12 miles from the road. We found 
this sheet of water alive with geese and 
widgeon, and in a few hours our 4 guns 
had killed all the game we cared for, as 
wholesale slaughter was not to our liking. 
Our total bag was 4 geese, 40 widgeon 
and 10 mallards. We then took a drive 
half way down the lake—which is 20 
miles long—and found prairie-chickens 
very plentiful in flocks of 50 and 60, but 
we never took our guns from their cases. 
We drove around Boyd’s herd of mar- 
ketable cattle, which he keeps on the 
Green Lake range—the stock cattle be- 
ing held on other pasturage, and, in addi- 
tion, some 50 milch cows kept near the 
ranch house. Three days later we de- 
cided to try deer hunting, and, after riding 
about 2 miles, ran into a band of wild 
horses, which we spent an hour vainly 
trying to “round up.” Many bands of 
wild horses still roam this regson, but 
will speedily disappear as the country 
gains settlers. After leaving the horses 
we journeyed a mile or so along the side 
of a ridge, when 3 large does were sighted 
on a small hill. Bailey and Bell, our rifle- 
. men, dismounted and in a second we had 
2 plump deer to be taken to the ranch 
and dressed. I never before saw deer so 
fat. We were back at the ranch by noon 
and at 8 o’clock next morning were 
aboard the stage on our return to Ash- 
croft. But before bidding adieu to the 
Seventy Mile House we pledged our- 
selves that nothing short of death should 
hinder our sharing its hospiltalities when 
the hunting season came around again. 

Vaucouver, B.C. C. A. PorTER. 
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WE should appreciate to have some of 
our shooting friends whose homes are 
in good snipe country give us an in- 
teresting article on shooting the vari- 
ous species of snipe. If original pic- 
tures accompany the text, its interest 
would be ten-fold enhanced. 
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AFIELD. 
SNIPE SHOOTING IN IOWA. 





I will endeavor, through Sports 
AFIELD, to tell my brother sportsmen of 
some of my experiences with jack-snipe, 
which I consider the gamest bird that 
flies; for when any one goes out and 
scores 50 per cent. of his shots he is do- 
ing well. 

The first time I ever hunted jack-snipe 
I killed 6 of the little beauties at 7 shots; 
4 were killed with 1 charge—an unusual 
occurrence, but easily explained. All old 
snipe hunters have seen the birds string 
out across the marsh, flying in single 
file, and in this case there were about 10 
in a row. I was so astohished when 4 
fell that I failed to shoot the other bar- 
rel. But my biggest score on “Jacks” 
was about a year ago. I drove over to 
a marsh just 114 miles west of this town, 
the best place I ever saw for snipe. I 
carried 25 shells loaded with 3 drams 
of DuPont and 1% oz. of chilled shot. 
I never saw so many jack-snipe; I could 
hardly go a rod without jumping one. 
Luck was with me, and when I ran out 
of shells and took an invoice, I found 
just 20 snipe in my old hunting coat. 
About that time the landlord of our big 
hotel here came along and wanted me to 
shoot some snipe with his 16-gauge_ 
Winchester ; so, just to please him, I took 
his gun and killed 8 more—1 of them at 
75 yards, actual measurement. 

Of course, I proceeded to get “all 
swelled up” over my performance and 
talked about it to everybody I met. A 
day or two later I went back after more 
glory—this time taking a witness along. 
Up went a snipe and I missed him with 
both barrels, not a feather falling. I 
marked him down and repeated the per- 
formance. Still I kept after him and just 
managed to wing him with the sixth 
shot, and should not have gotten him 
then had it not been for my dog. All 
told, I got 8 snipe with my 25 shells and 
was naturally “roasted to a frazzle” by 
my unsympathetic friend. 

Buffalo Center, Iowa. }.B. JOHNSTON. 
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A CALIFORNIA JOURNEY. 
In August 1899 the writer was in 
Northern California, exploring the little 
known region around Mount Shasta—a 
report of which was required by the rail- 
road company with which he was then 
connected. After a week’s work among 
the musty archives and maps of the U. 
S. Land Office at Redding, I was ready 
to start on my week’s journey by private 
conveyance, stage, horseback or on foot, 
as the requirements of the occasion 
might call for. But the looked-for remit- 
tance from New 
York had not 
arrived; my 
week’s hotel 
bill was unpaid; 
and a sum- 
ming-up of 
the total re- 
sources of my 
private exche- 
quer showed 
a cash balance 
of but $1.66. 
A telegraph 
message to 
New York took 
the dollar and 
the answer 
took my breath 
—for it said: 
“Remittance 
forwarded this 
date.” A week 
on expense, 
waiting remit- 
tance, and imperative orders to report in 
New York Sept. 1. It was intolerable. 
ki Sixty-six cents for a week’s spending 
money and $14.00 extra hotel bill. I had 
to tell my troubles to some one, and luck- 
ily chose big-hearted “Billy” Gillespie, 
proprietor of the hotel. “How much 
money do you need?” asked Billy. 
“Fifty dollars, besides leaving my hotel 
bill unpaid,” was my reply. “Oh, well, 
that’s easily fixed,” remarked Billy, and, 
going to his safe, he returned with five 
$10.00 gold pieces, which he handed 





BAND OF ANGORA GOATS. (Sierra Nevada Mountains.) 
Amateur photo by C, P. HUBBARD. 


over without a remark. ‘But, my dear 
fellow,” I remonstrated; “you don’t 
know me. I will have to take my bag- 
gage with me, and you have no security 
that I will ever return.” “That's all 
right,” was the reply; “I’ll run my 
chances.” 

My route as laid out ran from Redding 
to Montgomery Creek, on the exact 
summit of the Sierra Nevada range, 40 
miles; from there to Fall River at its 
junction with Pitt River, 45 miles; then 
to Glacier P. O., way up on the side of 
Mount Shasta, another 40 miles; next 
toSisson’s Tav- 
ern on the 
Southern Paci- 
fic R. R., fol- 
lowing the 
base of Shasta 
through the 
McCloud Riv- 
er lumbering 
district—a ride 
of some 45 
miles more; 
then by rail 
back to Red- 
ding. 

A team was 
engaged at the 
livery stable for 
the first stage 
of the journey, 
and the next 
morning with a 
boy driver I set 
out. The first 
I5 miles we 
passed through dry, arid foot-hills, the 
dust rising in stifling clouds from the 
parched road that had not seen a drop 
of rain for six months. Shortly after we 
commenced the ascent of the mountain 
proper, a wheel “froze” on the buggy. 
Examination showed that the axles 
had not been oiled before starting out, 
and there was neither wrench nor oil 
in the buggy—a good example of the 
carelessness of the average liveryman. 
The nearest ranch was 3 miles back. 
Nothing for it but to go back on foot 
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and borrow a wrench and oil; so I started 
the boy back. He fortunately met the 
ranchman just leaving and coming our 
way, so we were delayed only a little over 
an hour. 

We ate our lunch at a cold spring on 
the mountainside and soon plunged into 
the dense pine timber which covers the 
sides and summit of the Sierras. A com- 
fortable night’s lodging at the log stage 
station on Montgomery Creek, and then 
an early start on the stage which had 
caught up with me, having left Redding 
that night. This day a journey through 
the timber, reaching the little hamlet of 
Fall River Mills, 85 miles from the rail- 
road, by supper time. A tremendous 
water power is going to waste here and 
the wide fertile valleys of the Pitt and 
Fall Rivers only await the coming of the 
long-expected railroad to blossom out 
into thickly settled agricultural settle- 
ments. That glorious old peak, Mount 
Shasta, the pride of Northern California, 
rears its lofty, snow-crowned summit 14,- 
400 ft. into the air on the north; to the 
west are the heavily timbered sides of the 
Sierras; while to the east and south stretch 
the beautiful valleys. Cattle and sheep 
are the only industries now possible, and 
the illustration, showing 1,000 head of 
the finest bred Angora goats, shows the 
possibilities in this line. The rivers and 
lakes swarm with mountain trout and the 
wild-fowl shooting in season cannot be 
surpassed. Grizzly bear, black bear, Cin- 
namon bear, mule deer and other game 
can be found in the mountain wilds near 
at hand. But this is not a real estate 
agent’s prospectus, so I must continue 
on my journey. A vaquero from a small 
ranch ’way up at the head of Fall River 
was fortunately in to get his mail and a 
saddle horse was easily procured for the 
journey up the mountain to the McCloud 
lumber camps. The following night I 
reached Bartel’s Ranch, knowrm as Glazier 
—formerly a post-office. The following 
morning, at 2 o’clock, I started out with 
a team going into Sisson’s. "Way up on 
the side of old Shasta the sunrise over- 
took us. Oh! the glory of it! First the 
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rosy glow illuminating the snow cap, 
swiftly spreading downward until that 
whole vast expanse of snow and ice was 
illuminated as by millions of burning 
Bengal lights. Five minutes of this view 
is worth weeks of toil and travel. Sun- 
rise on Mount Shasta is seen by but few 
people, as all the settlements of that re- 
gion are on the western side. Returning 
by rail to Redding, I found my good 
friend Billy absent at the Sacramento 
races. My remittance was awaiting me, 
and with a great deal of satisfaction the 
bill was paid. The kindness of Billy, 
however, is an obligation that nothing 
but kind thoughts and words can repay. 
CHARLES P. HuBBARD. 


~~ 


THE WAU-WAU-KISH CLUB. 








The roster of the Wau- Wau- Kish 
(Deer) Club reads as follows: Captain 
Mowatt, Lieutenant Mowatt, Sergeant 
English, Musician Buchanan, Privates 
Lien, English, Cobb and Quinsdorff, and 
Surgeon Hodges. The latter is now de- 
ceased. Weare all members of the Wis- 
consin National Guard, and arranged the 
preliminaries of our last annual hunt at 
the militia encampment, and at the same 
time invited a number of guests—among 
them being Capt. Howard Green of Mil- 
waukee. Though the latter is an ardent 
sportsman, this was to be his first experi- 
ence in deer hunting. The club’s camp 
is situated about 12 miles from Ashland 
and is easily reached by rail or wagon. 
Mr. Mowatt, who is in the lumbering busi- 
ness, formerly conducted a logging camp 
at this point, and we made the old cabins 
quite comfortable with the aid of some 
boards and a roll of tarred building pa- 
per. We have living and sleeping rooms 
with bunks for 20 men, a separate room 
neatly carpeted for the ladies, and a kitch- 
en equipped with a large range and table 
accommodations for 50 people. In addi- 
tion, there is a good barn and an ice 
house, and the camp is in every way very 
comfortable and handy. As logging 
roads lead from this common centre in 
every direction, the deer we killed were 
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easily brought in with the aid of our 
horses. And there were deer for every- 
body. Fourteen were killed during the 
first 8 days in camp, and there was but 
1 doe in the lot. 

Our provisions and equipment were 
sent in by wagon the day before our own 
departure, the party preferring to travel 
by rail. The wagons met us at the sta- 
tion, and we found on our arrival that the 
advance guard had made everything snug 
and comfortable. The first duty was to 
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fawn, while the rest of us were unsuccess- 
ful. On the following morning Quins- 
dorff added a big buck to his score, and 
in the afternoon Capt. Mowatt came in 
with a broad smile and the story of how 
a plump 2-year-old had fallen to his rifle. 
The next day we had a visitor in the per- 
son of Private Jackson, champion shot of 
the State Militia, and the first fruits of 
his appearance on the skirmish line was 
a big doe, shot with a Springfield rifle. 
He staid a few days longer, killed a fine 








AT THE WAU-WAU-KISH CLUB'S.—‘Supper Time in Camp.” 





test our guns and ammunition, and at 
night we played Pedro, smoked and told 
hunting stories. On the following morn- 
ing we were all in the woods, hunting 
separately, and the 1st shot fell to the 
writer. I was only a short distance from 
camp when a little buck sprang from a 
clump of balsams and fell at my 2d shot. 
The same day Lien got a nice buck with 
his .30—40, and several deer were seen by 
other members of our party. The next 
day Quinsdorff succeeded in killing a 


buck and returned well satisfied with his 
trip. Then there was an interval of a 
few days, during which few deer were 
seen and none killed. Cobb and Lieut. 
Mowatt jointly succeeded in breaking 
the charm, getting 1 apiece, and on the 
next day Capt. Green scored. I placed 
him on a large stump near a runway and 
told him to hold his post until I returned. 
I intended to make a drive, but had gone 
only a short distance when I heard his 
.30-30. A moment's silence followed, 
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and then he commenced yelling as though 
surrounded by wolves. I found him much 
excited and trembling as though with the 
ague, holding a leaf with a blood drop on 
it. I laughed at his agitation, and he said, 
“T ain’t a bit ashamed of it. I wasn’t that 
way until after I shot; but durned if I can 
hold my legs still.” I trailed the deer 


about 30 rods and found him lying dead, 
shot through a little too high to bleed 
freely—the biggest buck of the season. 





ONE OF MR. CURPHEY’S PET DEER. (Vicksburg, Miss.) 


But there is no need of relating our 
achievements in detail. We had a great 
outing. The ladies came out to visit us, 
and my wife—knowing my weakness— 
prepared us a nice supper of hot biscuits 
and maple syrup. There were other 
dishes, such as fried venison, onions, baked 
beans, prunes, etc, but the biscuits and 
syrup appealed to us all most forcibly. 
Capt. Mowatt tried to break a biscuit 
open, failed, and laid it down; another of 
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the boys ventured his luck with like re- 
sults; then I reached over and tried to 
stick my fork in one, but it was no use. 
Says I, “Who made those biscuits?” and 
smiled sweetly. “Can’t you tell?” asked 
my wife, smiling back at me. ‘You must 
have forgotten your baking powder?” 
says I. “I did not,” says she; “I found 
some in a box, marked ‘Price’s’.”” And 
then we all wilted, for she had happened 
across a box of plaster of Paris! We 
used those biscuits as targets for 
.22 rifle practice, and to the best 
of my knowledge not one of them 
was ever broken. 
Bice BucHANAN. 





ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI. 








The nature-lover, in doubt as 
to where to go for an outing, 
can find plenty of enjoyment in 
a trip down the Mississippi Riv- 
er—stopping over, perhaps, at 
Vicksburg or Natchez, to make 
preparation for excursions from 
those places. The writer recent- 
ly boarded a steamer at Mem- 
phis, going southward. To nov- 
ice eyes, the trip down the great 
stream is full of wonder. Not 
the beauties of the Hudson does 
he find, nor the castled turrets 
of the Rhine, nor the gay pag- 
eants of the storied Thames, nor 
the gentle loveliness of that 
small stream that graces the 
mountain region of North Caro- 
lina—O thrice fair Swananoa! 
But a beauty all its own has this 
wonderful Mississippi, which, on 
its serpentine way from pearly Lake 
Itasca to the blue waters of the Mexi- 
can Gulf, traverses 2,616 miles of terri- 
tory. Its legends and traditions; its great 
flush times before the war; its spectacular 
history, may all be learned from some 
quaint old riverman who will gladly give 
full measure of his lore. There is a 
charm in the vast stretches of forest, 
in the loneliness of the great stream— 


_ Father of Waters! in its mightiness and 
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supreme length, its sunsets and its sun- 
rises, 

One of the particular features of the Mis- 
sissippi are its shanty boats; upon which 
sometimes whole families live, knowing 
no other life than that of the great river. 
These shanty boats are of many sizes 
and varieties. They visit the plantations, 
carrying for sale fish, fruit, oysters, and 
country-store articles in general. Some 
of them are photograph galleries. Some 
carry theatrical troops, whose perform- 
ances are the delight of the simpler folks 
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The country round about Vicksburg 
and Natchez is unexcelled from the 
sportsman’s point of view. The numer- 
ous lakes that abound are not only beauti- 
ful to look upon, but are filled with choice 
fish: perch, trout, bass, bar, etc. Some of 
these lakes—all of which are the result 
of Mississippi ‘‘ cut-offs” —have a length 
of 30 miles. Swan Lake, in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg (where there is a hunting 
and fishing club), is one of the larger size. 
Lake St. Joseph and Lake Providence, in 
Louisiana, are also very large lakes. At 




















A FISHERMAN’S SHANTY BOAT. Near Natchez, Mississippi. 





along the way. The life—being so much 
in the open—is a healthful one; and the 
fact that venison is cheap, as well as fish 
and fowl, has made it attractive to many 
not of the craft. Last winter two young 
men in delicate health rented a shanty 
boat, fitted it up nicely—not forgetting 
books and rod and gun—and spent 
many happy months adventuring along 
the river, and up its numerous little 
bayous. When they returned home, it 
was with bronzed faces and renewed 
health sans doctors’ bills. 


Bear Lake, Burgess Lake, Twin Lake, 
Eagle Lake, Five Mile Lake and many 
others are comfortable club houses. The 
favorite resort of Natchez sportsmen is 
Gaillard’s Lake. Deer are plentiful, and 
during the recent overflow many sought 
refuge on the ridges and levees. Some 
roamed up even into the towns. At 
Natchez one nimble creature distin- 
guished itself by finding a safe sanctuary 
in the vestibule of the Roman Catholic 
church. John E. Curphey of Vicksburg 
has a herd of 15 deer—3 of which he 
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caught during the overflow. Altogether 
he has been the owner of 75 deer. His 
love of animals is very pronounced, and 
on the walls of his home hang many 
animal masterpiéces, ranging from “The 
Runaway Cow” to “The Combat.” 

It was to this region that the President 
came to kill bears last winter. Quail 
shooting is a favorite sport here, and in 
certain sections wild turkeys are abund- 
ant. In the proper season, the wild fowl 
and snipe shooting is excellent, and that 
princely bird, the woodcock, is frequently 
to be met with. 

The stranger in the Mississippi Valley 
will be interested in the wonderful Indian 
mounds. It was claimed by the chums 
of the great orator, Sargeant S. Prentiss— 
one of the most enthusiastic sportsmen 
of his time—that his master effort was de- 
livered from the stump of a tree on one 
of these mounds. The occasion was a 
camp hunt, and his theme was the Indian 
race. HELEN GRAY. 


MY FIRST BUCK. 








He was not a large one and did not 
have great spreading antlers, but in spite 
of that I felt a great deal of satisfaction 
in getting him,as does only had fallen 
to my rifle up to this time. It was in 
the latter part of October that I went to 
see some friends living in Muskoka and 
have a hunt with them. Some years be- 
fore I had the pleasure of spending the 
summer and fall with my friend Alven, 
and remembered with great pleasure the 
long trips we had then taken—living on 
trout and venison and sleeping under the 
canoe at night. The next day after my 
arrival we started out. We went into 
the woods right at the back of the house, 
and soon came to a small stream and fol- 
lowed it to a small lake. Here we sep- 
arated—Alven directing me to another 
small lake with a marsh around it, and 
telling me to climb the ridge, so that I 
could see out over the marsh and also 
watch the runway along the ridge, and 
to stay there until he came; as he in- 
tended going up on the ridge and work- 
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ing along towards me. I had been in 
position about half an hour and had seen 
nothing when I heard him coming. He 
had started a deer which had run down 
and back along the ridge. We then cir- 
cled around about half a mile, to get the 
wind right, and soon found the track, 
but, the leaves being very dry, we made 
a good deal of noise, but soon came to 
where he had been lying down and short- 
ly after heard him running through the 
brush, which was very thick. We sep- 
arated here—Alven going over the ridge 
to where he had started him, while I fol- 
lowed the track. 

In about five minutes I heard him 
run again, but could not see him. How- 
ever, on running to the edge of the ridge, 
I saw him just as he ran out of the 
brush into the green timber at the bot- 
tom. I fired, but missed. The deer 
stopped at once behind some small hem- 
locks about 100 yards away—only ex- 
posing his hind-quarters. A quick but 
careful shot put him on his back, but in 
a moment he was up again. However, 
another shot knocked him down a sec- 
ond time, when he lay quite still. I be- 
gan to look fora place to get down. The 
ridge was about 60 feet high and very 
steep and rocky, and it took me some 
time to get to the place where I had seen 
him last, and when I did the deer was not 
there. Only those who have had the 
same experience will know how I felt. I 
thought I had seen the last of that one 
and blamed myself for being a duffer and 
not doing better shooting, but started on 
the track, and, on the other side of a 
small hill not over 25 yards away, I found 
him—not yet dead but unable to get up. 
A shot through the neck ended all his 
troubles. Drawing his head down-hill, 
I stood admiring him and congratulating 
myself till Alven came, which was not 
long, as he said he thought that last shot 
had done the business. He was quickly 
dressed and hung in a tree, to be called 
for later. His head now adorns the wall 
in my office and although his horns have 
only two spikes I still feel proud of my 
first buck. H. J. Hinpson. 
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GOAT HUNTING IN ALBERTA. 





The accompanying photo of our hunt- 
ing party was taken just north of the 
northern boundary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Park. We hunted nothing but 
goat on this trip—our bag averaging not 
quite 2 goats per man; not that we could 
not have gotten more, for the goats were 
in large numbers. One day I remember 
in particular. Three of us surprised 
about 30, half-way up a huge mountain; 
some of them ran around each side of 
the mountain, but the majority scam- 
pered to the top—a habit of the goat 
when surprised. We did not follow them 
to the top, though it would have been an 
easy matter to have done so and mur- 
dered the entire bunch; as, if we had 
gone too close, they would have jumped 
over the other side—a sheer fall of sev- 
eral thousand feet. This would certainly 
be a grand country for game hogs, if it 
were not for our strict game laws. 

In hunting mountain goat, you usually 
sight them from the valley, through field 
glasses—away up a mountainside; then 
you start out, and, talk about work! I 
remember taking my pulse once, after a 
climb, and it went 134 to the minute. Af- 
ter perhaps 3 hours’ work you get within 
shot, and to get to this place you must 
consider wind and cover very carefully, 
for Billy is as sensitive to the smell of 


man as a cat to a mouse. Say you sight 
your first shot at 150 yards—about my 
average last year. You pull on the neck 
or fore-part of the body high up. You 
know he is hit, but away he goes as if 
nothing was the matter, and, quickly fill- 
ing your magazine, you are again on the 
full run after your wounded Billy, who 
may take a jump over a cliff (in place of 
following his comrades to the higher 
peaks). You’ve got to follow him, and 
to do so means a détour of 3 or 4 miles. 
Perhaps you get to him by 5 p.m.; you 
then skin him; cut off the saddle and 
hind- quarters (which gives you, with the 
hide, a load of 50 or 60 pounds); and by 
10 o'clock there is a pretty tired man 
reaches camp, swearing he will never go 
hunting goat again. My shoulders have 
been raw from carrying in these loads, 
and you can have no idea of the climb- 
ing until you tackle it. Everything is 
hugely proportioned out here—the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of our camp being 
from 8,000 to 14,000 feet high, their 
summits covered with snow and ice. I 
forgot to say that when you did finally 
get your goat, 5 or 6 holes would usual- 
ly be found through him. Only once 
did I see a goat drop at the first shot, 
and he got it through the spine over the 
shoulder. Billy’s head you never touch, 
for then he would be little good for the 
taxidermist. N. K. Luxton. 
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THE YOUNG SANG HUNTERS. 





Two youthful figures were searching 
the undergrowth in a deep valley of the 
Tennessee mountains. Over their heads 
rose a luxuriant growth of forest. One 
was a boy of 9 years; the other a girl, 
perhaps 2 years older. Each bore a stout 
staff about 4 feet long, iron shod at one 
end, and sharpened into the likeness of a 
small spade, some 3 inches wide at the 
extremity. This instrument is called a 
“sang digger,” and is used to pry up, un- 
broken, the long roots of ginseng that 
grow wild in the secluded depths of the 
Southern Alleghenies from Virginia to 
Georgia. It is a rare plant, and, being 
commercially very valuable, the most re- 
mote and inaccessible places are invaded 
by the persevering mountaineers in search 
of “sang,” as it is locally called. The 
girl carried a ‘‘poke,” as bags are there 
termed, over her shoulder. It was par- 
tially filled with the results of their day’s 
work. The boy had found an unusually 
large plant, and, plunging his staff deeper, 
he pried from the porous soil a long, 
round, three-pronged root, not unlike a 
lengthy, forked brown radish. 

‘Look here, Callie!” he cried; “‘here’s 
the biggest one we’ve found yet.” 

Callie had been looking around a little 
anxiously, but she dropped the latest prize 
into the sack, saying: ‘‘Isn’t it about 
time for us to be a-getting back to the 
shack, John?” (A shack is one of the 
bark-covered shanties occupied during 
the summer season by the cattle herders 
on the upper ranges and wilder hunting 
grounds. ) 


“‘Shuh, Callie! hit’s two hours by sun 
yet,” argued John, encouraged by his last 
find. “Let's try a little longer.” 

“T ain’t so certain aboyt our knowin’ 
the way home. We've been comin’ round 
and round pretty nigh all day. Let’s see. 
Yonder is Sugar Mountain, and yonder is 
the Bald. This yere branch must be 
Wolf Creek. If we follow it on down, it 
ought to take us to the river all right.” 

“Remember, Callie,” said John, “we 
can’t be so very far from Jeffry. Father 
is always ’minding us about Jeffry.” 

This locality, thus vaguely alluded to, 
was a vast, almost impenetrable labyrinth 
of laurel brakes and precipitous ridges, 
wherein one Jeffrey, according to local 
tradition, had taken refuge during the 
Civil War from a band of pursuing guer- 
rillas and was seen no more thereafter— 
being, as was supposed, devoured by wild 
beasts, or, perhaps, having starved to 
death. It had long been a refuge for 
hunted deer, bear, and other wild animals 
and was usually shunned by all belated 
wanderers in consequence. 

“I reckon I can keep clear of Jeffry,” 
commented Callie; ‘‘I don’t think I’ve 


- gone plum out of my senses,if I am a 


al ” 

John did not venture to dispute this 
conclusion, and the two struggled on 
laboriously for a time, though the lad 
would occasionally ask: “Are you sure 
you ain’t gettin’ lost, Callie?” 

This mild impeachment Callie would 
as continuously deny, though wondering 
at length why they did not begin to hear 
the sound of the river tumbling down the 
wider valley, which she felt ought to be- 
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gin to disclose itself; but no distant noise 
of waters met their ears. In its place was 
only the soughing of many tree tops that 
drifted down upon them from the rugged 
slopes, towering in every direction far 
above their heads. The cove they were 
in had narrowed to a ravine—wild, cliff- 
shadowed and tortuous. But at last it 
unexpectedly widened and they felt a 
thrill of encouragement. 

“S’pose we climb up this here moun- 
t’in,’ suggested the girl; “then, mebbe 
we can see where we are.” They strug- 
gled up, clinging to bushes and jutting 
rocks, until they could overlook a suc- 
cession of forest-clad ridges, with a back- 
ground of mighty mountains beyond, 
behind which the setting sun was already 
sinking. Sugar Mountain and the Bald 
had strangely vanished. Callie pointed 
to one bold, flat-topped giant that rose, 
swathed in a purple haze, some ten miles 
away, and exclaimed: “That must be 
the Fodder Stack as Father talks so 
much about. Looks like we might be in 
the edge of Jeffry—don’t it, John?” 

“Do you reckon so?” returned the 
boy, looking very glum. ‘“Won’t Ma be 
worried!” 

“Oh, dear!” ejaculated Callie; “looks 
like we’re lost.” 

When they descended the slope again, 
the deep shadows of the bottoms still 
more alarmed them. Callie had noticed 
a commanding ridge at some distance, 
the top of which seemed bare of timber. 

“We'll try and get there,” said she; 
“then we'll holler and holler. Besides, it 
won’t be so bad up there after night sets 
in.” 

They scrambled across a brawling 
brook, climbed over or crawled under fal- 
len poplars, chestnuts and pines, where 
some long past hurricane had mowed a 
lane through the forest, and with difficulty 
made their way towards the desired sum- 
mit. Twilight was falling. Callie felt 
strange lumps rising in her throat, as her 
eyes roved timorously about amid the in- 
creasing obscurity. She had unconscious- 
ly dropped her bag of “sang.” Once they 
stumbled over a copperhead, crawling 


leisurely to its den in the rocks; the snake 
struck wildly, but missed John’s bare leg, 
though adding so to his fright that he 
could hardly keep from crying. 

“Seems like we ought to be gettin’ to 
the foot of that thar mount’in,” said Cal- 
lie, peering through the gloom. 

“T just know we ain’t gettin’ anywhere,” 
quavered John, who was on the point of 
breaking down entirely. 

It grew darker and darker. The sur- 
rounding heights were no longer visible. 
Overhead was a grim canopy of leaves; 
around were great shadows of trees and 
rocks—the abode of terrors all the more 
dreadful because of being threateningly 
withheld and largely imaginary. Then 
they heard the hoot of the great white 
mountain owl, with its final flourish of 
wild laughter, so terribly devoid of mirth. 
At last a dull, rumbling noise was heard: 
it seemed to be borne upon the wind, 
which had risen and now moaned weirdly 
through the forest. Suddenly a long- 
drawn, indescribable sound, that appeared 
to pierce the very marrow of their bones, 
came up from some unknown depth be- 
yond. Callie knew she had never heard 
anything like that before. 

“Mebbe it’s wolves,” whispered John— 
grasping his sang staff more firmly, how- 
ever, at the thought. 

“Let’s crawl in this here log,” sug- 
gested Callie, pointing at a great fallen 
giant of the woods close by; ‘“‘it seems 
holler.’’ 

“How about snakes?” queried John. 

“T’d rather risk snakes than wolves,” 
returned the girl, boldly worming her way 
through a hole in the side of the log. 

John quickly followed, as a second 
blood-chilling wail came up from below 
on a fierce whirl of the wind. 

“Tf Father was only here!” sighed the 
boy anxiously. 

Hark! were new terrors never to cease 
unfolding themselves? The boy and girl 
frantically hugged each other as an un- 
mistakable sound of grunting, interspersed 
with low whines, was heard from one end 
of the huge log wherein the two had 
taken shelter. Fear literally numbed their 
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speech, as, with suspended breath, they 
listened to sounds so near and so potent 
with unknown possibilities. Yet as the 
minutes passed and nothing came nearer, 
and only their ears continued to be as- 
sailed, fatigue gradually overpowered anx- 
iety, despite a growing sense of hunger, 
and brother and sister, nestling together, 
finally fell asleep. 

But father and mother, at home in the 
shack, did not do any sleeping that night. 
When darkness came and the children 
had not returned, Mamma began to be- 
rate Papa for “lettin’ them young ones 
lope off by themselves in these big moun- 
tins. Tisn’t as if we-all were down in 
our cabin on Lick Creek, where there’s 
roads, fields and houses.” Papa, con- 
siderably worried himself, evaded discus- 
sion by splitting a supply of torch pine, 
shouldering his long rifle, calling up his 
hounds, and starting forth in search of 
his lost offspring. Mamma, sitting by 
the open fire, resigned herself to gloom 
and apprehension, though strengthening 
her heart by an humble prayer that God 
would preserve her dear ones in the deep 
forest as well as when at home. “One 
thing I do know,” she said to herself: 
“ He’s with em, wherever theyare. That’s 
one comfort.” 

Callie and John slept quietly on, but, 
just as day was breaking, Callie dreamed 
that she was down at her grandma’s in 
Spring Cove. Grandma, whom she had 
always rather feared because of her hooked 
nose and piercing black eyes, seemed to 
be illinbed. As Callie timidly approached, 
the old woman sat up and reached out a 
pair of dark, hairy arms; her breath ap- 
peared to be hot and offensive and her 
eyes unusually fierce. Callie had never 
heard of Red Riding Hood, but as she 
awakened and saw her dream change in- 
to a horrid reality, her feelings must have 
been very much the same. A great shad- 
owy creature was crouching over John 
and herself, licking their faces and block- 
ing with its body the aperture through 
which they had crawled. The snuffling 
sound at the other end of the log con- 
tinued. John was still asleep, but Callie 
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knew enough of the woods to interpret 
this new horror aright. She might have 
swooned away in sheer ecstasy of fear, 
had not a deep, clear, familiar sound, that 
drew nearer every instant, echoed in her 
ears. The black form withdrew from the 
aperture with a low growl, and the girl 
Saw it rear upon its haunches outside in 
a listening attitude. “Wake up, John!” 
she cried. “I hear Mingo and Louder! 
Father must be comin’, sure.” The sharp 
crack of a rifle followed. A snarl of pain 
and rage and a tumult of canine voices 
filled the air. Then came a crashing of 
bushes and the sounds of a savage strug- 
gle going on without, mingled with which 
—Oh, how welcome!—their father’s 
shouts were heard, as he encouraged the 
dogs while re-loading. After that came 
another report, more commingling sounds 
of combat, and a gradual quieting down. 
Then Callie, followed by John, crept 
through the hole in the log, both of them 
crying lustily: 

‘Here we are, Father! Here we are!” 

Papa, smoking rifle in hand, gazed up- 
on his recovered treasures in open- 
mouthed amazement: “Well, children,” 
said he, “I’m right down glad to run up 
with you and the bear together. Me and 
the pups have been huntin’ ye about all 
night an’ your ma is a-takin’ on power- 
ful, I reckon. But I never ‘lowed you 
and the bears would hive up together in 
the edge of Jeffry.” 

A large black bear lay dead and Min- 
go and Louder were licking the children’s 
hands in joyful recognition. Then the 
hollow log was investigated and a good- 
sized, lazy looking cub was slain by the 
hounds after a severe tussle. 

“Look yonder, children,” said the 
father ; “if you two had crossed that log 
in the dark, I’m afraid to think what 
might have happened.” 

Just beyond the hollow trunk was the 
edge of a precipice and a hundred feet 
below roared the river, on the banks of 
which, several miles further down, stood 
the shack that was their temporary home. 
The friction, when the wind blew, of two 
huge pines, leaning crossways against 
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each other half-way down the cliffs, ex- 
plained the cause of the unearthly shriek- 
ing Callie and John had heard during 
the night. © WiLLIAM Perry Brown. 





WHEN THE LEVEE BROKE. 





It was partly Pigeon John’s fault, part- 
ly the fault of a railroad mail agent whose 
run is from Texarkana to Memphis; but 
the greater part of the blame is my own, 
for I should have known better than to 
take the boys on such a hazardous ex- 
pedition. Mrs. Ehrens opposed our plan 
throughout—very sensibly urging that a 
6-year-old boy is much too young to 
commence sleeping on a blanket in the 
open air; but I got around this objection 
by purchasing a 7x9 tent, a sheet-iron 
camp stove and a pneumatic mattress. 
It takes very little money nowadays to 
smoothe the rough edges of camp life; 
but things were different when I was a 
boy, and I am not quite sure that the 
new way is the best. When I am out in 
the woods, I like to feel wholly indepen- 
dent of the world and its vanities. A 
real woodsman should be capable of find- 
ing the means of comfort wherever trees 
grow from unsubmerged earth. 

Pigeon John and the boys were crazy 
for a camp hunt, and my mail agent 
friend, Estep, knew of a place over in the 
Mississippi bottoms where there were 
deer and turkey by the thousands, big 
swamp rabbits squatting under every 
bush, and squirrels on every tree not oc- 
cupied by a bear. He offered to see a 
friend of his at Earle and arrange to have 
a wagon meet us at that point and haul 
us over to the hunting grounds, and I 
very foolishly discussed the plan at the 
supper table where the boys could hear. 
No; I wouldn’t think of taking such a 
trip; it would be ridiculous—the height 
of foolishness. What? take my babies 
into the canebrake among the polecats 
and crawfish and screech owls? The 
idea! Mrs. Ehrens listened and shook 
her head solemnly. Pigeon John listened 
too, and his eyes were a-gleam as he 


reached over and patted Lewie’s sunny 
curls, 

“John die, bimebye. Good Injun yet, 
but dam old. Some day quit livin’ an’ 
won’t bother Boy no more. Um like 
see —” Then his voice choked up and 
he looked at me wistfully. 

“They are too little for the woods,” 
said Mrs. Ehrens understandingly; “I 
can’t let my boys go. Don’t put non- 
sense in their heads, John.” 

“Bring um back nex’ week,” pleaded 
John. “Um pappooses, now; John bring 
um back men. White squaw feel heap 
proud when comb deer blood from um 
scalplocks.” 

We thought this merely John’s figura- 
tive mode of expression—singularly ef- 
fective, for it was plain to see that Mrs. 
Ehrens was already proud in anticipation 
of her sons’ triumphant return; but our 
second day in camp that blesséd old 
redskin actually walked Frank into easy 
range of a big buck and then hoodooed 
Lewis into firing a finishing shot after the 
deer was down. He was determined that 
both should have a hand in the killing, 
and I am sure he smeared the two with 
an impartial hand. When I saw them 
next they were bedaubed with red from 
head to foot and John was decorating 
their caps with hawk feathers in a man- 
ner thoroughly to their satisfaction and 
his own. 

Weather conditons were by no means 
favorable for our hunt. It rained more 
or less every day; there was a great deal 
of water in the lower bottomlands and 
all the sloughs were brimming full. The 
Mississippi had passed the danger point 
and there was wide-spread fear that the 
river would break through the levee and 
inundate the whole country, in which case 
we were in for a disagreeable experience, 
if nothing worse. I was a bit uneasy and 
took but little satisfaction in hunting, 
though I found plenty of game and we 
were literally living on the fat of the land. 
But I had the worry all to myself. The 
boys were supremely happy, and were 
too young to look beyond the pleasure 
of the moment, while the old Choctaw 
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was living his pappoose days over again, 
not a day older in heart than the young- 
est of his companions. He taught the 
boys the mysteries and wonders of the 
forest, accompanying them on their short 
expeditions from camp, and at night lay 
with little Lewis snuggled up in his arms 
and told him in a low monotone of how 
the mother owl hunted mice for her chil- 
dren in their hollow tree home, of the 
swamp hares hopping along the cane- 
brake trails, and the story of the foolish 
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‘John was decorating their caps with hawk feathers.” 


‘possum who grew ashamed of his tail 
because it was bare and not fluffy and 
ringed like the ’coon’s. By day, Pigeon 
John’s stories were of panthers and bears, 
and of red warriors battling for posses- 
sion of a favorite hunting ground, but 
when night came and the camp-fire 
burned low, he knew how to avoid giv- 
ing a timid hearer the creeps. No won- 
der the boys clung to him and kept him 
constantly in sight during their waking 
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moments. “Pappooses heap like um ole 
man,” he confided to me one night as 
they slept; “think John hot stuff. Injun 
fool um dam easy.” But, bless your 
soul, we both knew that the boys had 
John sized up about right. He wasn’t 
fooling them a bit. 

One night, just after midnight, I was 
aroused by a shake and found Pigeon 
John standing over me with uplifted fin- 
ger. “Boy, lis’en!” he said. “River 
bu’st bank. Hear um! Water comin’ 
like railroad train!” 
The break in the levee 
was I5 miles away, 
\ but we could plainly 
3 hear the mighty tor- 
rent roaring through 
the gap, its mad rush 
sounding like the 
sweep of a hurricane. 
The direction of the 
crevasse was just a 
trifle east of north and 
the natural trend of 
the sloughs must in- 
evitably bring the 
flood direct to the 
spot where we were 
camping. Moreover, 
its coming would be 
a matter of an hour 
or two at the outside. 
I was dazed with ter- 
ror—not on my own 
account, but for the 
children so peacefully 
slumbering at my side. 
Flight seemed out of 
the question. Miles of 
level swamp stretched 
around us in every direction. To the 
eastward the Mississippi River lay be- 
tween us and safety; westward, Crow- 
ley’s Ridge offered the nearest safe ref- 
uge, provided the break in the levee 
proved as serious as was threatened. 
Railway embankments would crumble 
before that fearful rush of waters; the 
scattered houses of planters and lumber- 
men would be swept away with their ill- 
fated tenants. It was a time calling for 
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thought and action, but I could only 
kneel by the sleeping boys in hopeless 
prayer. 

Suddenly a flash of light lit up the 
woods and I scented the odor of burning 
kerosene. Pigeon John had started a 
blaze in a big pile of half-rotten limbs, 
and now, axe in hand, was attacking a 
tall dead ash, standing 20 yards from 
the tent. He was working in deadly 
earnest, but I saw that chopping was not 
his forte, and so I took the axe instead. 
In five minutes the 
tree came _ crashing 
down; in half an hour 
it was chopped into 
lengths and the logs 
rolled side by side 
and lashed together 
with grapevines. As 
we finished the job 
we could hear the 
dead leaves rustling 
under the forefoot of 
the coming flood. We 
had forestalled the 
danger but with not a 
minute to spare. 

On the highest 
bit of land within 
reach John made a 
fire of twigs, boiled 
coffee and fried some 
juicy steaks from 
Frank’s big buck. He 
jested and laughed as 
we ate our breakfast 
in the grey dawn, but 
I could only sit in si- 
lence, watching the 
waters creep upon us 
. inch by inch, gradually lifting our raft 
from its muddy bed, while, less plainly 
heard above the medley of forest noises, 
sounded the ceaseless roar of that insati- 
ate river. I think the boys had no real- 
ization of their danger, but looked upon 
flood and raft as stereotyped featutes of a 
“bully good time” such as sure enough 
hunters always enjoyed. And if there 
was a little danger, wouldn’t Papa and 
Uncle John see that they came through 
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it in safety? Sure thing. And in the 
meantime, what was the use of worrying? 
We had lashed the pneumatic mattress 
to the raft, covered it with the folded tent 
and loaded on our guns and a supply of 
food. The remainder of our equipment 
was to be left behind. Then, as soon as 
the raft floated clear, the boys were put 
aboard and John and I pushed our rude 
lifeboat into the open road, wading be- 
hind and pushing and making what speed 
we might southward. Occasionally we 





‘*Railroad man heap fool!’’ spluttered Pigeos John. 


would strike sloughs and-other depres- 
sions where wading was not practicable 
and then all hands would have to ride 
and we would shove the raft along with 
poles. After a while the water rose to 
such a point that we were forced to give 
up wading altogether. We were wet to the 
waist, chilled from our continued immer- 
sion, and I, at least, felt utterly miserable. 
But Pigeon John was as cheery and re- 
sourceful as ever. 
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“Pull um breeches off, Boy,” he said. 
“Sun shine now—feel dam pleasant.” 
And, following his prompt example, I 
proved, for the thousandth time, the old 
Choctaw’s store of wisdom. 

We were not the only flood sufferers. 
We passed a little herd of cattle, swim- 
ming stolidly to the westward. Their 
chance of escape was not one in a thou- 
sand. Some razorback hogs were philo- 
sophically observing the flood from float- 
ing logs, and we saw several swamp hares 
similarly embarked and apparently quite 
content with their changed surroundings. 
The boys seemed delighted with every- 
thing they saw and were anxious to con- 
tinue our voyage indefinitely. “I’m 
‘Overflow Frank,’ the swamp cruiser,” 
and “Then I’m ‘Backwater Lew’—ain’t 
I, Papa?” showed that the adventure had 
wonderfully excited their imagination; 
but the climax came when a sharp cross 
current whirled our raft against a tree 
and sent Pigeon John head over heels 
into 20 feet of water. “ Man overboard!” 
shouted Frank, and manfully lent a hand 


to pull him back on the logs, while my 


baby boy merely opened his blue eyes a 
little wider and cried: ‘Swim this way, 
Uncle John—we're right here.” Pigeon 
John was slightly rattled—small blame 
to him, for it had happened so unexpect- 
edly. “Railroad man heap fool!” he 
spluttered—laying all his troubles at the 
door of poor Estep, who was then placid- 
ly leaving Texarkana on his regular run; 
“scalp um rascal some time; put rock 
under um cow-ketcher” — which was 
John’s crude idea of working disaster to 
a mail train. 

“Pull off your shirt, John,” said I; 
“this sunshiné is very pleasant.” And 
so our raft, manned by a half-naked 
Dutchman and a wholly nude Choctaw, 
safely threaded the windings of a deep, 
cane-fringed slough and landed its pas- 
sengers on the railroad dump just where 
the flood from the broken levee rose the 
highest; for it is history now that the in- 
undation of 1903 covered but a limited 
scope of territory and wrought no great 
amount of damage. We walked the 
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track to Earle—John sturdily carrying 
the pneumatic bed—and at that point 
caught a train for Texarkana, home and 
—MamoMa. J. F. ExReEns, 


<> 


MY PRIZE BASS. 








Our home—a cotton plantation—lies 
on the banks of an old river, which, hav- 
ing been “leveed” from the Arkansaw 
and having an inlet and an outlet, is real- 
ly a lake. “Fadjo” (the Indian for Fa- 
ther) is a great angler and sportsman, 
and of course we try to do what he does. 
So I scrape up some peacock feathers 
for Johnson Fancys, cut bunches of hair 
from “Miss Annie Oakley” (our Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever) for Bucktails, and, 
with egg dyes and chicken feathers, suc- 
ceed in making some fairly good looking 
flies. One day last summer Father had 
some friends down from town to fish, 
and they fished and fished and couldn’t 
get a rise. I thought after a while that 
I would take a try; so, while they were 
lying on the grass under the trees, I took 
the big end of an old buggy whip, tied 
on a cotton string and a little troll to one 
end, and finished up with a pretty little 
pink and blue and yellow fly. Not far 
from the bank was an old fish-box, and 
at the second cast something nabbed the 
hook, and I was so surprised I lit out up 
the bank. Not having a reel, I could 
not play him, but in a few minutes I had 
him in shallow water, and then the hook 
broke. I wouldn’t have lost that fish for 
anything, so I threw down my “rod” 
and just fell down in the water and 
grabbed him. I took him to the house 
and found I had a 3-pound black bass. 
If I live to be a hundred,I reckon I'll 
never be as proud of anything as I was 
of that fish. RatpH L. PEMBERTON. 

Ashvale, Arkansas. 





Hunpbreps of our young friends are se- 
curing ‘valuable premiums, in the way of 
shotguns, rifles, tents,cameras, fishing rods 
and the like, in return for gleaning sub- 
scriptions for Srorts AFIELD. Sample 
copies sent free to any address. 
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ONCE AG’IN. 





By Fioyp D. Raze. 


When de cotton war a-bloomin’ roun’ de cabin 
An’ de ribber war a-sparklin’ in de morn, 
When de ole folks sot togedder, 
Busy gabbin’ ’bout de wedder, 
An’ de breezes went a-whisp’rin’ frough de corn, 
Dah war nuffin’ lef’ for me to do ’cept stealin’ 
From de doorway whah de sun come creepin’ in’; 
Dah war no Wish ’cept a-wishin’ 
To be by de ribber fishin’— 
To be by de ribber fishin’ once ag’in. 


In de happy, happy times aroun’ de cabin, 
When de darkeys war all gaddered at de do’, 
When de daylight war declinin’ 
An’ de eb’nin’ stah war shinin’ 
An’ de singin’ echoed to de ribber sho’, 
Dah war nuffin’ lef’ fo’ me to do ’cept stealin’ 
To de doorway whah de moon went creepin’ in, 
Jes’ to steal back to de cabin 
Whah I lef’ de old folks gabbin’ 
An’ to jine de happy chorus once ag’in. 


Now, no moh de cotton blooms aroun’ de cabin, 
’Cept de bloomin’ dat am ebber in my dream, 
An’ no moh de darkeys’ singin’ 
Sets de eb’nin’ air a-ringin’ x 
From de doorway ob de cabin to de stream. 
An’ dah’s nuffin’ ’cept to dream dat I am stealin’ 
From de doorway whah de sun come creepin’ in, 
An’ no wish lef’ ’cept a wishin’ 
To be by de ribber fishin’— 
To be by de cabin singin’ once ag’in’. 


THE FUTURE OF TROUT FISHING. 








There are so many laws in force—al- 
though perhaps not enforced—in respect 
to the protection of trout, that one is in- 
clined sometimes to imagine that the fish 


are becoming rapidly extinct. To a cer- 
tain point it may be admitted that trout 
are being fast depleted in the less fre- 
quented streams, but after it has become 
difficult to make a fair catch in any stream 
(except under the most favorable condi- 
tions) it is going to be many generations 
before the fisherman’s luck will be poor 
enough to cause him to abandon the 
waters of that locality. 

In making such a statement, causes of 
depletion that poison or muddy a stream 
are not considered. The Arkansas, which 
heads near Leadville, Colo., is a muddy 
and hopeless looking creek until it reaches 
the plains, and there it only changes into 
a muddy and hopeless looking river. No 
trout would live in it, and if he gets into 
it it is a mistake. 

As the fish are thinned out, the sup- 
ply of food becomes easier to obtain; and 
the first thing to be disregarded is the 
artificial fly: the trout is less eager to 
feed and looks at the bait in a passive 
mood. This is the stage at which the 
fisherman tries all kinds of flies, or stoops 
to using minnows, pollywogs, tadpoles 
and other kinds of creatures to create 
an excitement. 

The older fish are not so apt to eat the 
young fry when they can obtain their 
natural food; for it is only in cases of ne- 
cessity or for the purpose of maintaining 
a balance between the consumer and the 
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consumed that Nature sets to working 
the propensity to cannibalism. 

I talked recently with Dr. J. M. Nor- 
man of Denver—a thorough sportsman 
and an old-time fisherman—who told me 
that not many years ago the South Platte 
above Denver was the best trout stream 
in the State; he said it used to be the 
usual thing to go up the river in the 
morning and return at night with 30 or 
more pounds of trout. At the present 
time, when a train often carries and drops 
along the stream a hundred men with 
rods and tackle, the man who gets a 
dozen is likely to take the cake. But the 
fish are there, and at some places may be 
seen in scores, lying calmly at the bot- 
tom of the deep pools. Some of them 
are big fellows, and once in a while one 
is taken that weighs 6 or 7 pounds; a 
good many of 2 or 3 pounds are caught 
every year. 

The fish are simply indifferent, because 
supplied with natural food. In the Cone- 
jos River, in southern Colorado, you may, 
in September, turn over a flat stone in the 
bed of the river and scoop up a whole 
handful of wriggling hellgramites: the 
river is alive with them, and it is not 
strange that the trout are far from eager 
to rise. It is the same in the Gunnison, 
where the giant rainbows are plenty, and 
where many are caught every year. 

If you can yet find in any of the set- 
tled parts of the East a stream that has 
been forgotten for a few years by the 
fisherman and can fish some of the deep 
pools over which the brush hangs low, 
you are likely to make a wonderful catch. 
Ihave known ofat least three such catches 
made by my father, who was always a de- 
voted lover of the Gentle Art. At one 
time he caught near Orono, Maine, in a 
small brook near the town, such a mess 
of trout as had not been heard of in that 
vicinity in years. Most of them were 
taken in a single hole that lay deep and 
obscure beneath a fallen tree and a lot of 
drifted wood. During an afternoon in 
Potter County, Pa.—having followed a 
small creek from the Sinnemahoning in- 
to the hills and woods—he took about 
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30 fine trout from a single series of pools 
in the shade of fallen hemlocks and sec- 
ond-growth timber that had made the 
hiding place of the fish almost inacces- 
sible. 

With the advancement of fish culture 
and the enforcement of laws against dy- 
namiting and other wholesale and ungod- 
ly ways of slaughtering fish, there should 
be no fear of the day to come when the 
rod and the reel shall be heard no more 
in all the land. CHartes F. ALLEN. 


THE ALGONQUINS’ OUTING. 


As summer comes again, an old fa- 
miliar longing comes ovef us to re-visit 
our camp in the great North Woods: 


‘“*And backward rush sweet memories, 

Like fragments of a dream: 

We hear the dip of paddle blades, 
The ripple of the stream. 

The mad, mad rush of frightened wings 
From brake and covert start— 

The breathing of the woodland, 
The throb of Nature’s heart.’ 


So, after much writing and planning by 
“Billy,” the president, and “ Pa,” the sec- 
retary of our club—the Algonquin—the 
details of the trip are arranged, the roll is 
called,and 10 members respond; and on 
the evening of August 1 we leave our 
New Hampshire home via the Maine 
Central Railway for Holeb, Maine. We 
arrive at Cookshire Junction, Province of 
Quebec, at 11:30—just in time to catch 
the Canadian Pacific train going east. 
After a few hours in a C. P. tourist car— 
spent mostly by the older men trying to 
sleep and by the younger fellows in sing- 
ing songs and lunching, we arrive at Ho- 
leb—a station in a wilderness of burnt 
land and blueberry bushes—at 5 o’clock 
a.m. Here we were met by John and 
Colin, our guides—both fine fellows and 
first-class guides. Throwing our bag- 
gage upon a rail truck, propelled by “big 
John,” after a five minutes’ walk down 
the track we find ourselves at the canoe 
landing and were soon paddling up the 
outlet into the placid waters of Holeb 
Lake. A heavy fog envelopes every- 
thing, but we know that Birch Island lies 
straight ahead; so on we go, and, just 
before we reach the island, the rising sun 
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begins to gild the tops of the birches and 
the mountains beyond, and as we reach 
the pier the mist is gone and the island, 
with its camps and cottages, stands forth 
in all its beauty. We are met at the pier 
by Mr. K., the proprietor of the camps, 
with a hearty hand-shake and ‘“ Well, 
boys, glad you are back again, and, if 
you are hungry, hurry up—for breakfast 
is waiting.” We needed no urging, and 
after a scrub in the sink house we were 
soon seated at the table, and if 10 men 
ever did justice to broiled trout, snowy 
potatoes, johnny cakes and coffee, it was 
our band—the Algonquins. 

Birch Island is a gem rising many feet 
above the waters of the lake. It is cov- 
ered with a beautiful grove of second- 
growth birches and from its headlands 
are obtained extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country as far as the eye can 
reach, But the little emerald isle, though 
beautiful, is not to be our stopping place; 
so, after a pleasant chat with Friend K., 
we don our old clothes, crowd a few more 
things into our pack boxes and take ca- 
noes for the west shore of the lake, where 
we strike our old trail, which we enter 
Indian file, and are lost to civilization for 
three weeks. 

How cool and refreshing the shade! 
how green and beautiful is everything! 
sweet odors are borne on every passing 
breeze, and as we walk ’neath the bend- 
ing boughs we exclaim with the poet: 


“Once more beneath our eager feet 

The forest carpet springs; 

We march through gloomy valleys, 
Where the vesper sparrow sings. 

The little minstrel heeds us not 
Nor stays his plaintive song, 

As with a long and silent stride 
We swiftly pass along.” 


After a walk of about 2 miles we came 
to Caribou Pond, which we cross in 2 
leaky old canoes; then a walk of three- 
fourths of a mile brings us to Leng Pond. 
This pond is about 1 mile in length, the 
lower half being narrow and very shal- 
low—requiring much skill in navigating 
an overloaded split cedar boat through 4 
inches of water and the unexplored depths 
of soft mud beneath. This mud seems to 
be a vegetable deposit—the accumula- 
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tion of ages—and the odor from it, when 
stirred by our paddles, reminded some of 
us of the pig styes of our earlier years 
on the old farm: but, after much hard 
pulling, we at last came out into deep 
water at the upper end of the pond. Here 
the pond broadens out and is studded 
with little rocky islands, where deer are 
always seen. Another 2-mile tramp over 
a soft, shady trail brings us to Turner 
Pond, and our journey is done. We catch 
the gleam of silver through the trees, as, 
with glad shouts, we file in front of Camp 
Algonquin, and are once more in our 
loved wildwood home. We wander down 
the path ’neath the pines and cedars, to 
the shore of the pond, and what an en- 
chanting scene is before us! 

Turner Pond is a beautiful little sheet 
of clear water, set high up among the 
mountains, surrounded by a dense growth 
of spruce, pine, fir and cedar, and as yet 
no lumberman has been allowed to cut 
the forest, so there is no break in its green 
border. Along the east shore there is a 
beautiful pebbly beach—a nice place from 
which to watch the fawns of the red deer 
gambolling among the tall grasses that 
fringe the western shore and the mother 
deer feeding among the lily pads of the 
reaches of shallow water in Northwest 
Bay. Many happy hours we have spent 
sitting in the cedar bark chair, “Saint’s 
Rest,” or on the rocks over by the big 
spring, watching the deer. Dogs are not 
allowed here,and, no shooting being done 
in the close season, the deer are very 
tame—allowing us to approach quite close. 

We were favored with fine weather 
nearly all the time. One thunder storm 
drove us to camp in a hurry, and glad 
were we that it was a log camp well 
shingled. The pond is full of trout, from 
Y to 2 pounds in weight, and, as need- 
less slaughter is prohibited by the rules 
of the Algonquin Fishing Club, we only 
save the large ones and not all of these 
—putting the rest carefully back into 
their native element. We older mem- 
bers of the party spend the days near the 
camp—fishing, reading a little, taking 
naps on the ground under the balsams, 
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telling stories and occasionally grubbing 
up a stump or cutting out a path for 
exercise or to ward off the effects of a 
too hearty dinner. The young men take 
excursion trips to Little Turner Pond, 
Boundary Camp, Donloup Bay, etc. Our 
evenings are spent around a log fire in 
the yard in front of the camp. Here, with 
story-telling, songs and reminiscences of 
our early days, we are boys again and 
we make the hills echo with laughter. 
Then, when the fire gets low, we go to 
our bed of boughs—all in one long row 
—and tell more stories of hair-breadth 
‘scapes from panthers, bears, and other 
‘“‘varmints,” until by and by the end man 
begins to snore and ‘‘the boy” gets up, 
shuts and fastens the door and one by 
one we join in the chorus of snorers— 
knowing no more until the birds are 
singing in the morning and John calls us 
all to breakfast. Sometimes at night, af- 
ter all are settled down to sleep, we hear 
the ‘‘lost woman” cry of the panther on 
the mountain across the lake, and what 
a creepy feeling runs up and down one’s 
spine and how quickly the boy gets up 
to see if the camp door is secure. But 
the days pass all too quickly, and the 
time soon comes when we must turn our 
backs on this jolly life and return to the 
scenes of our labors. We are sorry to 
leave our pleasant camp and hope to re- 
turn another year, knowing that the quiet 
rest under the pines by quiet waters and 
among singing birds has contributed to 
brighten our lives and strengthen our 
nerves for the days that are to come. 
Our trip homeward is uneventful but fuH 
of pleasure. We have had a delightful 
outing. Other resorts—such as seaside 
and mountain hotels, Saratoga Springs 
and the like—are well enough for those 
who like them; but give me a camp in 
the deep, deep woods for rest and recu- 
peration; where one can go without a 
necktie or hat or shoes or coat; where 
one don’t have to get up in the morning; 
don’t have to go to work—where one 
can just fish and eat and sleep and rest 
and fish again to his heart’s content. 
CHARLES Ames Howe. 





AFIELD. 
TROUTING IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS, 





In the spring of 1900 I was assigned 
to special field work in Wyoming, in 
the interests of the United States 
Fish Commission, and on May 5 went 
into camp on Tongue River, about 1% 
miles inside the cafion, where I remained 
until July 12. My wife and daughter, 
Dixie—a child of 8—by pre-arrangement 
came on from Virginia, and, after making 
the rounds of Yellowstone Park, Custer’s 
battle ground, etc., joined me July 5. It 
had long been my desire to give them a 
taste of good trouting—a form of sport 
to which they appeared rather indifferent 
—and I took advantage df this oppor- 
tunity, with the result that apathy was 
transformed into enthusiasm. I had been 
granted 12 days’ leave of absence, begin- 
ning July 12, and on that date, with our 
equipment loaded on a two-horse jolt 
wagon, we climbed atop and started for 
Wolf Creek. Our course lay down the 
Tongue to Dayton, about 3 miles; thence 
in an easterly direction across country for 
20 miles. The day was hot, our load 
heavy and progress necessarily slow; 
therefore we did not arrive at the Wolf 
Creek hatchery of the State Fish Com- 
mission (where we remained over night) 
untilg p.m. At sunrise next morning 
we started for the scene of our outing 
and by sunset our camp (located in a 
shaded and well protected spot, just in- 
side the cajion) was in fair shape. We 
had 2 tents—one a 9% x12 for sleeping 
quarters, the other a 14x16 for cooking 
and general purposes. In the latter, an 
old cooking stove (procured as we passed 
through Dayton) was set up and in a few 
minutes, within 20 feet of camp, enough 
trout were caught for supper. I spent 
the following day putting the camp into 
first-class shape and visited a ranch house 
about 2 miles distant, where arrange- 
ments were made for a daily supply of 
fresh eggs, butter, milk and bread. This 
concluded all preparations for thorough 
comfort, and around the cook stove that 
night, while we went over the tackle to 
put it in proper shape for action, we laid 
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plans for the next day’s sport. Dixie was 
all enthusiasm; she was going to be up 
with the first call of the woodchuck. 
Her mamma was no less enthused, but 
they failed to take into consideration the 
fact that the cool, pure mountain atmos- 
phere was not conducive to insomnia, 
and next morning, as the sun’s yellow 
rays kissed the fir-clad slope to the west 
of camp, I pulled them from among the 
blankets and ushered them beforea steam- 
ing breakfast of native trout, fried to a 


habitants are all eyes; with here and 
there, for a distance of perhaps 50 yards, 
only an occasional glimpse of the water 
is to be had, as it surges beneath and be- 
tween massive boulders which have be- 
come detached from the steep cafion side 
and found lodgement in the stream be- 
low. How exciting to drop a fly on the 
dark water under the edge of one of 
these moss-rimmed granite giants: a mo- 
ment; the rod quivers—you have him 
fair; the reel sings, he has headed for his 











‘““WOLF CREEK IS AN IDEAL TROUT STREAM.” 
Amateur photo by the Author. 





crisp, golden brown; pancakes, a la Vir- 
ginia; Mocha and Java that would bear 
an egg; not to mention a “wee drap” 
of hot Scotch to take away the chill and 
whet an appetite dulled by over sleep. 
Wolf Creek is an ideal trout stream. 
From the great falls to the mouth of the 
cafion—a distance of about 2%4 miles— 
it is a succession of beautiful miniature 
falls—musical, rippling riffles, where the 
unsophisticated, not-afraid-to-strike lay— 
and quiet crystal pools, whose finny in- 


dark retreat; a little careful play and you 
land him, to find that he is almost black; 
environment has made him so. A little 
farther on the cafion narrows abruptly— 
the water being churned into milky white- 
ness as it forces itself through this nar- 
row passage and thunders into a deep 
pool 15 feet below. Your fly is cast into 
the seething, boiling flood a few feet from 
the fall; it floats rapidly toward the cen- 
tre of the pool; you catch a glimpse of 
a dark, shadowy form as it rises to near 
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the surface; he glances at the showy 
floating object, heads downward and— 
is lost to view. You will come back and 
try him again tomorrow, but with a dif- 
ferent lure. 

It was our custom to leave camp as 
soon as breakfast was over and walk 
leisurely to the falls, where we would be- 
gin fishing and by noon we would reach 
Table Rock, half way to camp, where 
we had left on our way up a large tin 
pail packed with bread, butter, cracker 
crumbs, pepper, salt, sugar and lemons, 
with the necessary table fittings, and 
where we had “cached” a long-handled 
frying-pan. What delicious lunches we 
had on this grand old rock, shaded by 
giant spruce, the creek at its base and a 
spring of icy coldness trickling from a 
crevice in its moss-grown side! Lunch 
disposed of and a long rest ended, we 
would start for camp, only trying in cer- 
tain spots for some wary old specimen 
which had eluded us at some time in the 
past, and when the day’s sport was at an 
end our creels would show up a plentiful 
supply for supper and breakfast. Thus 
passed the days—each with its full meas- 
ure of success and pleasure—and when 
the time came to break camp the united 
verdict was that we had spent the most 
pleasant outing in our experience. 

E. M. LAMBERT. 


_ 


A DAY ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 








It was 3 o'clock of an August morn- 
ing and I was sleeping conscientiously. 
There came a Rap! rap! rap! at our bed- 
room window. My wife gasped and 
bounded a foot or two in the air with 
surprising ease. She came down soon, 
however, and landed her left. lightly un- 
der my short ribs., “Burglars! robbers!” 
she breathed, in those awful tones that 
are familiar to most married men. An- 
other upper cut, landed in the same spot, 
had the effect of waking me just in time 
to hear a well-loved voice saying: 
“Ben! Ben! wake up! I thought you 
were going fishing this morning.” 

Thoroughly roused now, and always 
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willing to be called in emergencies of 
this sort, I dressed quickly and opened 
the door to my friend, Engbers. We had 
planned a trip on the Susquehanna for 
bass that morning, and everything seemed 
to indicate that a glorious day was in 
store for us. 

After stowing away a comfortable 
lunch and making sure that our tackle 
was all in place, we started for the boat 
landing. The boat was moored in a lit- 
tle cove, bordered here and there with 
huge button-balls and close-fringed with 
drooping willows. A cat-bird darted 
from the thicket with a surprised Squee- 
ee! A muskrat, perched on a rock near 
the boat, looked as though he could 
scarcely believe his eyes; then plunged 
suddenly beneath the surface. A break 
and swirl near a bunch of grass but a 
few feet from shore told that a huge bass 
or pickerel was already foraging for 
breakfast. These glories of Nature were 
not lost upon us, and with tingling nerves 
and eager muscles we soon had the boat 
in mid-stream. Our plan was to drift 
with the current to a point about 2 miles 
below, fishing the ground carefully as we 
went. So our hooks, each baited with a 
lively tony, were soon trailing 60 feet be- 
hind the boat. 

We had gone but a short distance, 
when I heard a gasp, and turned to see 
Engbers with tense features, as he played 
his rod, which was bent to a half circle 
and which was getting such a trial as 
only a black bass is capable of giving. 
But my friend was not a novice at the 
business and soon had his fish—a 2- 
pound beauty—-safely in the boat. He 
caught 2 more before we had gone 20 
rods, and, being somewhat elated, began 
to wonder what I was doing all this time. 
They soon began coming my way, how- 
ever, and we shortly had several very fine 
ones to our credit. An island of some 
50 acres lay along our route, and as we 
drifted quietly past we noticed, in a cosey 
spot under spreading trees, a tent where 
others, too, were enjoying the blessings 
of life in the open air. They had stretched 
a line from shore to shore with a number 
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of baited hooks and were, no doubt, ex- 
pecting a breakfast of eels. A flicker 
hammered on a dead limb overhead; an 
inquisitive red squirrel perched on their 
tent and actually peeped inside through 
the half-open flaps. He evidently saw 
something horrible, for he scampered 
wildly up the nearest tree. In a clear- 
ing below their camp a pair of dignified 
looking woodchucks gazed solemnly at 
us as we drifted near to their home. A 
cotton-tail rabbit shared their little clover 
field as also their interest in us as we ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

A sudden tug at my line reminded me 
that this was good fishing ground and I 
soon had another fine bass where he 
would do the most good. We had good 
luck here, both Engbers and I getting 
several very fine fish—2 of which came 
close to the 3-pound mark. And what 
is more exciting than to hook a 3-pound 
bass in deep running water? From those 
fortunate ones who have had the experi- 
ence there can be but one answer. But 
if there be a fisherman who reads these 
lines and who has not taken these vigor- 
ous fighters in the above manner, let me 
advise him never to rest until he has 
tried it. 

We soon came to a spot where an ab- 
rupt mountain, rock-sided and ruggéd, 
came close to the river’s edge. A beau- 
tiful and never-failing spring bubbles at 
its base, and here we stopped for lunch. 
As we rowed our boat in toward shore, 
our lines were allowed to drag behind 
and we had scarcely settled in the shade 
when Engbers’ reel began to hum. He 
sprang to the boat, and, after a short but 
lively tussle, landed a very nice yellow 
pike. “But,” he remarked, “we’re rest- 
ing now, and we'll make a business of it” 
—and he drew his line from the water 
and succumbed to the alluring shade. 
So we lay under the trees longer than we 
intended. We gazed upon the green 
fields and hazy mountains with languor- 
ous eyes. We drank from the spring 
and new life crept into our veins. We 
did not fish a great deal during the bal- 
ance of the day. We had a nice string 


and we counted the day a success. As 
the years go by, it seems to be the ex- 
perience of “earth’s teeming millions” 
that too many of the fruits of life crum- 
ble to dust and ashes, but I hope never 
to grow too old to enjoy a day like this; 
and I must say that the pulse bounds to- 
day at the quick strike of a bass just as 
it did 20 years ago at the sudden, saucy 
rush of that friend of my boyhood, the 
sunfish. Ben W. Stroup. 





THE WISCONSIN MUSCALLONGE. 





When a writer endeavors to chronicle 
the distinction between the great northern 
pike (Zsox /ucius) and the muscallonge 
of the St. Lawrence River, or the above 
named fish of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
his subject proves quite confusing to the 
uninitiated. The remark “the muscal- 
longe is nothing more than an overgrown 
pickerel” has been voiced times without 
number. Surely these parties never caught 
a muscallonge! True, the markings of 
this fish often mislead, and the general 
color schemes will vary considerably. He 
may be barred with black or dark lines 
or brightly spotted, when he resembles 
the pike or pickerel. However, the wa- 
ters where he is caught, his trim and 
gamy appearance, the sharp outline of 
fins and tail, smooth, bare cheek, and the 
battle he puts up when hooked—all tend 
to convince the uncertain one that this is 
His Royal Highness, Esox Immaculatus. 

For a month I had trolled—with hand 
line and spoon hook attachment as lure 
—the waters of several of the picturesque 
lakes which in part compose the Toma- 
hawk Lake Region of northern Wiscon- 
sin. My efforts in trying to induce the 
wary muscallonge to strike met with dis- 
mal failure. Frankly, it was with some- 
thing like a sigh of relief that each trial 
was barren of results—a clear case of 
“looking for something you didn’t want 
to find,” as it were. To make it plain: 
I was a rank novice in the matter of 
muscallonge fishing, and the old resi- 
denters—all more or less expert in this 
line—cheerfully imparted information ga- 
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lore. Making due allowance for the many 
enthusiastic tips, I, nevertheless, went at 
trolling with such prim and precise meth- 
ods it was no wonder that failure was my 
portion. After several trials much was 
taken for granted. For instance: the 
proper time to troll for muscallonge is 
early in the morning or late afternoon— 
providing the day be clear and the waves 
rolling. The ideal time is, however, on 
a dark, misty day, “when Nature frowns 
and food abounds.” The time of year: 
June, the latter part of September and 
the fore part of October. On bright, 
sultry days this fresh-water king remains 
in the cool, deep portions of the lake and 
will not rise to the most attractive decep- 
tion. A cotton or linen line, possibly of 
the diameter of a parlor match and 100 
ft. in length, fastened to a 6-foot ironwood 
pole (this latter arrangement strictly a lo- 
cal affair) will answer. The butt of the 
pole is tucked under the seat cushion, 
while said pole rests against a nail, per- 
haps 2 feet ahead of the row lock. By 
its use two can troll from the same boat 
without inconvenience. The writer found 
holding the line in the hand direct, served 
the purpose as well; while the added mo- 
mentum at each oar stroke had its ad- 
vantages. The muskie spoon hook is a 
formidable affair. A first sight of one 
caused me to completely lose my nerve 
and, eventually, had much to do with my 
aforesaid failures. It was a No. 9 Skinner 
hook, the blade of which measured 3 
inches in length. The three-hooked gang 
had a spread of 2% inches, and was 
dressed with red flannel. The length of 
the spoon, swivel and all, totalled 8 14 in. 
It looked fierce and I instinctively thought 
of sharks. This was the spoon hook I 
used! Its record was gravely told to me: 
104 muscallonge (the combined weight 
of which, if mentioned, might not be be- 
lieved). Suffice it to say, the largest 
weighed 40% lbs. and played an impor- 
tant part at a swell dinner in Milwaukee 
—$100 being the “silver hook” which 
landed it in that city. While trolling, 
one idea remained uppermost in the long 
list of instructions: “You cannot row 
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too fast for a muskie to strike.” Think- 
ing the spoon ample weight to properly 
sink the line, no further attention was 
paid to that factor. While other anglers 
were experiencing the delights and mis- 
eries of landing and (too frequently) losing 
fish, I went serenely on my way with nev- 
er a strike. Slow or fast rowing made no 
difference in the result. One day, for ex- 
periment, I put an ounce sinker on my 
line and the mystery of no strikes was 
solved. 

With the hook at the right depth I 
was not long in landing my first muscal- 
longe. Guess what he weighed? [I'll 
tell you—about 1% lbs, Disgusted, I 
returned the fish to the water, while the 
occupants of the boats hardby gave me 
the consoling laugh. A few days later, 
my brother (W. J.) and I left the town of 
Minocqua behind, bent on a four days’ 
fish for wall-eyed pike and bass at the 
headwaters of the Arbor Vite lakes — 
four in number. With camp equipments 
and a generous supply of ice, our boats 
were well loaded. The first lake was bad- 
ly choked with moss and celery beds; so 
much so that fishing was out of the 
question. No. 2 (or Tripp Lake) proved 
to be all that one could desire in the mat- 
ter of beauty, sheltered bays, rocky bars 
and a pretty little island near its centre. 
Here we caught numerous pike, and I 
was fortunate in the capture of a 4-lb. 
black bass. Live bait (in the way of 3- 
inch red finned minnows) was easily 
seined in the connecting thoroughfare 
just passed. While trolling the stretch 
to the outlet above, W. J. was rewarded 
for his pains by catching an 8-lb. muskie. 
Then camethe run (or rather tug) through 
another thoroughfare. Near its moutha 
promiscuous sprinkling of tamaracks are 
encountered; then comes the realization 
that you are almost groping amidst a 
gloom profound. A few healthful swarms 
of mosquitoes, however, prevent all sen- 
timental communion with Nature. Gee! 
but didn’t they bite! Farther on the 
trees were less dense and the stream be- 
came swifter. Pulling our boats around 
an abrupt, treacherous bend, we found 
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where some unfortunate had met his 
Waterloo. Part of a seat, a gaff hook, 2 
spoons and several hard-boiled eggs told 
the story. 

During high winds there is danger con- 
nected with atrip through these thorough- 
fares, for many of the old giant pines are 
not sound of heart and have a breath- 
taking way of snapping off like a pipe- 
stem—without warning. Consequently, 
be the trips ever so numerous, there still 
remains the charm of variation, and, in- 
cidentally, the channel to re-open. It was 
June, and many of the narrower necks of 
the stream were actually clogged with 
hundreds of large redhorse, which were 
making for the headwaters to deposit 
their spawn. Numbers swam with their 
backs exposed, and wading, with boats in 
tow, was postponed till these fish were 
clear of the channel. I was then told 
that muscallonge frequented these run- 
ways for feeding purposes. Little effort 
would need to be exercised were they to 
follow in the wake of one of these schools! 
Rounding another bend, our boats glide 
into a miniature lake, an acre in extent— 
an aquarium where Nature has well 
planned the display of her beauties. Be- 
ing surrounded by tall pines, the almost 
opaque waters set off to advantage the 
many large white lilies resting on the sur- 
face. It is here I land a 7-lb. muskie. 
With about 25 ft. of line out and swift 
rowing, I managed to make the circuit 
without snagging the hook. The second 
circle he struck and was landed without 
much effort. 

Some fishermen use a gaff or a revol- 
ver when the muskie is brought to the 
boat’s side; others use a short club for 
the purpose of stunning their quarry. 
Believing there was easily a club’s differ- 
ence between myself and a vigorous mus- 
kie, I invariably preferred the less sports- 
manlike, unromantic club. This fish be- 
ing the only one inclined to strike, we 
continue our way, and at 4 o’clock come 
out into Lake Carrol (the third of the 
Arbor Vite chain)—a body of water pos- 
sibly 10 miles in extent, with its shore 
line broken by several bays—one of these 


to the east, being nearly as large as the 
lake proper. Its entrance is almost closed 
with large boulders, furnishing an ideal 
retreat for black bass. Though incess- 
antly fished for a period of 12 years, this 
lake is still a prime favorite among mus- 
callonge anglers. Only last summer it 
produced a number of large ones weigh- 
ing from 24 to 32 lbs. For the past 5 
years the U. S. Fish Commission has 
sent its representatives to this locality for 
the purpose of capturing pike and mus- 
callonge in connection with propagation. 
Several days prior to the spring break-up, 
these men cut long holes in the ice and 
set trammel and gill nets. Only the large 
fish are stripped for their spawn (together 
with the milt of the males), when they 
are immediately returned to the water. 
Two years ago a muscallonge weighing 
52 lbs. was taken from Carrol Lake by 
these parties. There is record of a larger 
one being taken, on a trolling line, from 
Tomahawk Lake by a hotel landlord at 
Wausau, Wis., who has his catch mount- 
ed. It weighed 57 lbs. The Chippewa 
Indians in this vicinity rarely adopt the 
white man’s fishing ways—preferring the 
spear and winter fishing. Not infrequent- 
ly they leave the Flambeau Reservation, 
nearby, paying Carrol and adjacent wa- 
ters a visit. A hole is chopped through 
the thick ice and boughs are spread 
around the opening. A blanket is thrown 
over the body of the spearer and all light 
excluded, when the bottom can be readily 
seen. The one-tined harpoon is thrown 
with accuracy by these aborigines as 
their prize responds to the gyrations of 
the decoy. This allure is usually about 
a foot in length, made of white pine and 
leaded on the under side; it is furnished 
with tin or clam-shell fins and tail, the 
eyes and other markings being burned in 
with a hot iron. Though at best a gro- 
tesque object, nevertheless, the muskie 
loves to investigate the decoy’s erratic 
manceuvres. As the Indian is seldom a 
market fisherman, this unlawful method 
of taking fish is usually overlooked. But 
to my story. 

A half hour later we reach our camp 
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site on the north shore. After pitching 
the tent and making other necessary ar- 
rangements, trolling is again tried. A 
few rods below camp, W. J. lands a 12- 
pounder and I enjoyed watching the brief 
tussle. Following the east shore down 
as far as the mouth of the bay mentioned, 
I fasten on to my “best yet.” With char- 
acteristic precision my captive leaped its 
length from the water. His size and 
positive manner thrilled me. Four times 
he was brought to the boat before those 
wicked little eyes lost their cunning and 
the ‘‘love tap” given him. He was dis- 
tinctly spotted and weighed 17 lbs. It 
took 10 minutes to untangle the line and 
“cool off” a bit before another try was 
made. While the hook was passing over 
the point of a rock bar, the boat came to 
a sudden stop. The line became taut 
and could be traced back one-half its 
length. I called to my brother that I was 
snagged. The words had scarcely left 
my lips, when a fish that made the one 
just caught look like thirty cents went 
into the air at the end of my line. Re- 
covering my wits somewhat, the line was 
taken up, hand over hand; try as I would, 
I could not gather the slack, as he was 
coming toward the boat with great speed. 
At last the line became rigid and it was 
found that he was deep down in the water, 
quite close to the boat. Not knowing 
what else to do, I lifted slightly—just to 
“feel” him. I felt him all right! The 
next thing I knew something shot out 
of the water, almost in my face. A bad- 
ly bent spoon hook flew from those pow- 
erful jaws and fell at my feet. In the 
descent his body struck the side of the 
boat with considerable force and then— 
he was gone! I rowed to camp forth- 
with. Little was said on the subject till 
after supper. Then I gradually thawed 
and we were not long in agreeing that 
that fish would have weighed 30 lbs. (on 
his own scales and viewed through a bad- 
ly distorted vision). Then these consol- 
ing lines came to mind— 
All good fishermen do say, 
The biggest fish always gets away! 


Next morning we broke camp and be- 
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gan a 3-mile run through the last thor- 
oughfare to the fourth lake. The waves 
rolled so high during the day that it was 
unsafe for a boat to ply its waters. How- 
ever, we were well paid for the trip by see- 
ing several deer quietly feeding on the wild 
rice which lines the shores. Rowing to 
the east end of this lake, a 40-rod portage 
of our outfit brought us within a short 
distance of the old camp on Carrol Lake. 
Here we again remained for the night. 
While fishing for pike the next day, W. 
J. caught a 5-lb muskie on a 14-foot pole 
with the same length of line. Three 
times the fish jumped over the widest 
part of the boat; no fish could have 
fought with more valor. Being anchored 
close by, I snapped my kodak while the 
fish was making one of its leaps. This 
interesting exposure (along with the rest 
of the snap shots on the trip) became 
light struck. So much for pure careless- 
ness. After this fish’s capture I was told 
of a Minocqua fisherman who caught one 
weighing 22 pounds with a like outfit. 
There was one difference, however; for 
this man’s fish, in making its evolutions, 
fell into the boat, wherethe angler dropped 
on the old fellow and dispatched him with 
a jack-knife. That forenoon we started 
on the return trip with a nice batch of 
bass and pike to our credit. The mus- 
kies numbered 9, the largest weighing 17 
Ibs. This region is a typical section of 
northern Wisconsin, and for years to come 
the fishing will equal, if it does not excel, 
the present outlook. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of the smaller towns are dependent 
on the logging interests and the tourists 
who visit there. The pines are being 
rapidly felled and when these are gone 
emigration will follow. The soil is poor; 
therefore agricultural pursuits will re- 
tain but few. Summer resorts will be 
met with less frequently and anglers in 
general will not pursue the fish so relent- 
lessly. In consequence, a marked in- 


crease of game fish will take place in 
this picturesque region—the haunt of 
the valiant muscallonge. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 
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RETOUCHING HELPS. 





TWELFTH PAPER. 


However perfect the negative may be, 
it can always be improved by retouching. 
Even though it be a landscape negative, 
especially one that contains figures, a 
group or heads, considerable retouching 
will be necessary. Retouching is done 
by pencilling on the film, usually with a 
lead pencil. Brush work may be done, 
but is much more crude. Yet the brush 
and a spotting color is needed for defects. 
First, all pin holes or places where the 
film is off should be nicely covered with 
the spotting color. I have found water- 
color paints answer very well for this, as 
they can be made to be of the same den- 
sity as the film. The reds are good as 
a spotting color. Before the pencils can 
be used, the film must be coated with 
some negative varnish. There are many 
forms of this preparation, known as 
“dope,” and many complicated formulas 
given. All of which give good results. 
But, as simplicity is always best, we give 
one very easily prepared. Take of tur- 
pentine 8 ozs.; common rosin, powdered, 
about % oz, and dissolve in the turpen- 
tine. It is well to leave the bottle un- 
corked for a while; so that the turpen- 
tine will oxidize and become gummy. 
Of course the amount of rosin will de- 
termine the tooth of the film. That is, 
more rosin will cause a hard pencil to 
make a blacker mark. Other gums, 
such as damar and balsam of fir, may be 
used or included in the above. Benzine 
will also make a varnish which will dry 
very quickly. It is not advisable to have 
the varnish such that the pencil will 


take too well. The whole secret of good 
retouching is to have it fine and even. 
The pencils most useful will be Faber’s 
HB., H., HH.and HHH. A harder pen- 
cil than the regular commercial lead pen- 
cil is required, as, if done with too soft a 
pencil, the work will show and appear 
rough. A few drops are placed on the 
negative and rubbed dry with a soft 
cloth. The retouching should be done 
with a light stipple, and much practice 
will be required before a smooth, even 
touch can be acquired. Sometimes by 
drawing light diagonal lines very closely 
together over the face, and then working 
in the stipple, a good effect can be se- 
cured. The whites of the eyes should 
be touched up and the deep shadows 
under the eyes and all wrinkles worked 
over and removed as much as possible. 
The high lights in the hair should be in- 
creased, letting the pencil stroke follow 
the natural curl of the hair. The re- 
touching on the shadow side is much 
more difficult of accomplishment. As 
the film is less dense, every stroke will 
show. Here the very hard pencils should 
be used. Sometimes, where there are 
very deep shadows, the back of the nega- 
tive may be given a thin painting and 
printed through tissue paper and thus 
the shadows will not be so deep in the 
finished print. Where the retouching is 
not perfect, it may be removed by rub- 
bing it off with a cloth wet with the var- 
nish. 

The retouching on out-door plates of 
animals, etc., can of course be of a very 
much coarser sort. Where the outlines 
of an animal—say, a horse—are not as 
clear as desired, a few pencil strokes on 
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the mane and tail and other points run- 
ning the same way as the mane will cause 
it to stand out. Where very heavy work 
is desired in hair or drapery, a varnish 
giving more tooth will be required. This 
varnish is made as follows: Dissolve 35 
grains of gum sandarac in 2 drachms of 
ether and add 6 ounces of gasoline. 
This is easily made and inexpensive. It 
should be flowed over the plate and al- 
lowed to dry. Keep well corked and 
away from any flame. The pencils should 
be sharpened with long slender points 
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ished. Rather dense negatives will be 
found the easiest for the beginner, and, 
even among these, some will require 
more work than others. 


E. T. CALDWELL. 


A 5x7 LENS may sometimes be used 
on an 8x10 plate—thus getting a very 
much wider angle of view. Eight by 
ten plates cut in two—making two 4x10 
—can be used and look like panoramic 
photographs. 














THE WHEELBARROW BABY. 
Amateur photo by Mrs. W. N. Hatt, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 





and very sharp. A little pad made of 
fine emery paper is used to get a fine, 
thin point. The touch should be light 
and steady. Some sort of a retouching 
desk should be used, excluding the light 
from the sides and top—all the direct 
light coming up through the negative. 
Practice is the one thing which makes a 
fine retoucher. Of course all work. on 
the negative will be reversed in the print. 
Proofs may be made now and then, and 
in this manner you will see how your 
work will appear when the print is fin- 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 





Mrs. Hall’s choice of subjects for the 
companion photographs here given cer- 
tainly deserves commendation. Homely 
they may be, but homelike, withal, and 
appealing direct to the hearts of all who 
have been young and possess a love and 
veneration for those well past the mer- 
idian of life. The horse and vehicle of 
the “Slough Road”’ travellers have each 
their story to tell, of long and faithful 
service and a not distant time of rest; 
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but the appointed journey is yet uncom- 
pleted. A weary journey it seems, as 
viewed from its farther stretches; but 
the eyes of childhood scan its distant 
windings with anticipation. Bless the 
“Wheelbarrow Baby!” May the 
“Slough Road” be at its best when the 
time to traverse it comes; for then, per- 
chance, there will be no “‘ Paddy’s buggy” 
nor loving companionship. 





Now is the season for good plates of 
lightning. Try and send Sports AFIELD 
a few good examples. 


Now, when there is little else to try their 
skill on, let our amateur friends experi- 
ment a little along this line, and, if good 
results are obtained, the writer and 
Sports AFIELD will both be very glad 
to see and publish good specimens of 
work tending to show what can be done 
along this line. In a forthcoming issue 
of Sports APIELD we hope to have some 
fine examples of this branch of the art. 

There was recently invented a new 
type of lens which works with very little 
light—making it almost possible to make 
instantaneous exposures at night. But, 











TRAVELLERS ON THE SLOUGH ROAD, 
Amateur photo by Mrs. W. N. Hatt, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY LAMP-LIGHT. 





Another branch of photography that 
is little practiced is making portraits by 
the light of ordinary oil lamps. The ex- 
posures would have to be very long; so 
the subject should be placed in a posi- 
tion which can be maintained for some 
time. Probably an exposure of from 3 
to 10 minutes would be required. The 
lamp should not be included in the view. 
Our amateurs will find this new field of 
photography a very .interesting one. 


as yet, this lens is not perfected, and it 
can be made to cover only very small 
plates, and all the examples of work that 
we have so far seen were very deficient 
in sharpness. This is a bad defect as 
regards reproducing the plates. This 
lens is made, we believe, by introducing a 
fluid between the combinations of a 
double lens. If this lens can be perfect- 
ed, it will be a most valuable thing, as, 
in this event, photos of plays, etc., could 
be made right on the stage while the per- 
formance is going on, E.T. CALDWELL. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his companion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him, 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








A PERNICIOUS LIBEL. 


The following item of news (?) was 
sent out in the press dispatches of last 
month to nearly all of the daily news- 
papers of the United States: 


LACERATED BY BULLDOGS! 








New York, May 11.—After a wild race of a mile with 
2 ferocious bulldogs (both of which won prizes at the re- 
cent bench show), Horace Munger and Harry Arnold, 
while speeding on an automobile near Milburn, N. J., 
were overtaken by the animals and terriblyinjured. The 
flesh on the arms and legs of both young men was lacer- 
ated and fear is entertained for the recovery of Munger. 
Only for the presence of mind and courage of James 
Dixon, an aged gate tender, both the young men prob- 
ably would have been fatally injured. While the fierce 
animals were tearing their victims Dixon rushed up to 
them and with a revolver killed one outright and drove 
the other away. 


As a friend of man’s friend the dog, 
as a friend of the mild-tempcred but ten- 
acious bulldog, as a friend of those peo- 
ple who have an unfortunate inborn fear 
of all dogs, and, finally, as a friend of fact 
and an enemy of pernicious falsehood, I 
do most emphatically protest against 
such sensational and deliberate falsehoods 
as the above. 

People familiar with dogs, and particu- 
larly bulldogs, will regard the item as a 
hoax—perchance laugh at it and so for- 
get it. It is so utterly unreasonable that 
a bulldog, with his short benched legs, 
should be able to overtake a speeding 
automobile and pull down the occupants 


therefrom, that rational people will readi- 
ly recognize the lie. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are some people who are ready 
to believe all that they see in print and 
are the more willing when it is concern- 
ing that against which they have an 
aversion or fear. The natural fear some 
persons have of our canine friends is un- 
warranted and should not be stimulated 
by such articles as the one quoted. 

The dog has ever been man’s best 
animal friend from time pre-historical. 
His life-saving record is greater than that 
of the life-saving stations of the sea 
coast. He has often been known to save 
life where by doing so his own became 
forfeit. It is true that there are savage 
dogs—made so by man’s training for 
protection of person or property ; but if 
there is any truth whatever in the item 
referred to, the chances are a hundred to 
one that the individuals who were attacked 
were trespassing or baiting the dogs on. 

CHARLES P. HUBBARD. 


HINTS ON FIELD TRAINING. 








In order to secure that cheerful, will- 
ing obedience that is so desirable in the 
sporting breeds, it will, says S. T. Ham- 
mond in his excellent work on dog train- 
ing, be far better that you should devote 
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plenty of time to the proper development 
of your pupil, rather than by undue haste 
to bring him out only partially trained or 
cowed and disheartened by a too close 
or too long continued drilling at tasks 
that should be his delight instead of 
dread. In perfecting your pupil in his 
work in the field, great care must be 
taken that he always performs his task 
in a faultless manner, and no thought of 
present enjoyment should induce you 
for an instant to relax that constant sur- 
veillance and watchful care that you have 
bestowed upon him while practicing him 
at home. There is no more prolific cause 
of the unsteadiness and disobedience ex- 
hibited by so many of the dogs we meet 
than the overlooking of the little faults 
that scarcely appear worth noticing. As 
we have before remarked, anything that 
is worth doing is worth doing well, and 
in nothing is this more apparent than in 
the education of your dog. We don’t 
mean by this that you should be con- 
stantly nagging him and breaking his 
spirit with an incessant repetition of com- 
mands, but that when you do give an or- 
der you should see to it that it is at once 
obeyed and to the very letter. 
Especially should he be restrained 
from manifesting any unsteadiness or un- 
easiness when in the presence of crippled 
birds. This can only be accomplished 
by a faithful adherence upon your part 
to the rules that you have established to 
govern his conduct, and by yourself in- 
variably setting the example that you 
wish him to follow, as any excitement 
upon your part or undue haste to secure 
the bird is sure to be impressed upon his 
susceptible mind, and cause you no end 
of trouble in the future. Better by far 
that you should lose a dozen birds than 
that your dog should become unsteady. 
When it is possible, we always shoot a 
cripple before our young dog, and we 
have in every instance found that this 
course, especially when he could see the 
performance, exercised a steadying influ- 
ence upon him, and also taught him to 
love, and have confidence in, the gun. 
After sufficient experience in the field, 


and when your dog appears to under- 
stand just what you require of him, he 
may safely be allowed to capture the 
fluttering bird, with no fear that it will 
cause him to become unsteady or depart 
from the teachings of his early days, for 
the course that we have pursued has 
wonderfully developed his reasoning fac- 
ulties, and there will be no trouble in 
easily teaching him to comprehend that 
when ordered to retrieve a crippled bird, 
no license is thereby granted him to in- 
discriminately rush for every one that 
starts. When once we have our dog 
under the perfect control that it has been 
our aim to achieve, it is comparatively 
an easy matter to keep him up to his 
work, as our knowledge of his disposi- 
tion and his knowledge of our method 
will render an occasional word all that 
will be required. 

There is a mysterious and subtle 
power, inherent in some individuals, and 
gained by others only with long experi- 
ence, that enables its possessor to exact 
from the lower animals by a single word 
or look an instant and willing obedience 
that others cannot compel by vociferous 
commands or even by blows. We have 
always noticed that those who possessed 
this peculiar gift appeared intuitively to 
understand the nature and disposition of 
the animals under their care, and that 
there was invariably an almost electrical 
and harmonious sympathy between them. 
Would that we could reveal the secret of 
this mysterious power! Then could we 
lay aside our pen with pride in the be- 
lief that we had laid at the feet of the 
sportsman’s shrine a worthy offering. 





SHORT BARKS. 


Tue dog murderer is working over 
time in Atlantic, Iowa. During the past 
month no less than half a dozen valuable 
animals have fallen victims—the human 
brute even going so far as to poison ani- 
mals kept on chain in private premises. 


* 
* 


* 
Wuat can be said to excuse the actions 
of the dog poisoner? Nothing. His 
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actions are beyond excuse—being the 
work of a mental and moral degenerate 
who seeks in this way to vent his cowardly 
spite against a neighbor. 


A 
* * 


A caution, however, to dog owners. 
There is some consideration due to your 
neighbors and the public in general. It 
lies in your power to make your kennel 
a public nuisance, and this you should 
scrupulously guard against. It is easy 
to break a dog of barking, so that there 
is no excuse for a disorderly kennel. You 
who allow your dogs to bark at will, day 
or night, breed the ill-will of neighbors 
and invite the attention of the poisoner. 
With proper sanitary precautions and 
discipline against disorderly racket, no 
kennel need be a source of displeasure 
in a community or a standing invitation 
to the dog murderer. 


* 
*” * 


With the Atlantic City show, the bench 
show circuit of 1902-03 was closed with 
one of the most successful seasons from 
point of entries and attendance in Kennel 
history. Many new exhibitors have been 
added to the fancy—some of whom have 
held their own marvelously well with the 
old timers. An increase has been noted 
in the interest taken in collies, Boston 
terriers, bull-terriers, bulldogs and dachs- 
hunde. The prospects for the circuit 
of 1903-04 are bright and a record break- 


er is looked for. 


* 
- _ 


CouLD not many more small shows 
be held in our Western States than is 
now the rule? We certainly believe they 
could—and successfully, too. Many of 
the big shows in the old country were, 
till recently, held in tents, with the dogs 
tied to stakes driven into the ground, 
and there are quite good shows of this 
description held now and the dogs as 
often as not are taken home the same 
night. One hundred or more dogs can 
be easily handled this way, and we have 
seen many a dog, that now figures as a 
famous champion, standing beside his 
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stake and making his early winnings in 
this way. ‘The paraphernalia of this 
class of shows,” writes the editor of our 
entertaining contemporary Field and Fan- 
cy, ‘‘costs but little and many people in 
this country can whittle stakes and drive 
them. One of the biggest and best poul- 
try shows in the world is held at the 
Cambridge Fair (N. Y.) every year, and 
the pens are in the open with just shed 
roofs over the birds, and you walk along 
on the grass and look at the birds ina 
good light and can see them well. Not- 
withstanding the arrangement, such has 
been the reputation of a win at this show 
that the entry keeps up from year to year 
and the quality improves, so that it is the 
trial ground for many of the best of the 
year. As soon as we divest ourselves of 
the idea that excessive paraphernalia is 
always necessary, even for the smallest 
dog show, the sooner shall we arrive at 
medium sized shows, at which we can try 
out some of our dogs without paying a 
ruinous price for the trial.” 


— 
>_> 


THE now famous Manitoba field trials 
will be run at Carman, Man., commenc- 
ing Sept. 8. All dogs that have been 
duly entered in any of the Manitoba Field 
Trials Club’s events are allowed to enter 
Manitoba free of all duty, providing an 
accurate description of the animals be 
sent to Eric Hamber, Secretary, Winni- 
peg, Man. As heretofore, there will be 
3 stakes this year—a Derby, All-Age and 
Championship. The stakes in the first 
two call for $325 each—divided, $150 to 
Ist; $100 to 2d; $50 to 3d, and $25 to 
4th. The entries for the Derby will close 
July 1 and in the All-Age Stake Aug. 1. 
Both of these nominations must be ac- 
companied with a forfeit of $5, with $10 
additional to start. In the Championship 
Stake, which is open only to Pointers 
and Setters which have won a place in 
competition in field trials, the entries 
close Aug. I, nominations to be accom- 
panied with a $5 forfeit, with $10 addi- 
tional to start. The purse in this stake 
will consist of the total amount of the 
running fees, together with a gold medal. 




















Rifle and rap. 


A FEW HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 





A distinguished English rifleman, who 
is also well “up” on the good and bad 
points of the service military arm, writes 
as follows in the London Shooting Times : 

“Many civilian riflemen will this year 
visit the Bisley range for the first time. 
To them the following advice is tendered, 
with apologies to many old hands, who 
will perhaps smile at such trite maxims. 
In these days of 20-inch bulls at 500 and 
600 yards, the aspiring shot will find it 
essential to acquire at the very outset the 
art of shooting over the bar with a wind 
line, if he wishes to make even a moder- 
ate score in decent form. There seems 
no reason to doubt that the foresight and 
bull can be seen more clearly than 
through the V notch, even if the orthoptic 
be not used. Thus, we reach the much 
vexed questions of how, when, and where 
to put on the wind line. It is not humanly 
possible to put on accurately a fresh line, 
for every slant of wind, the width of a 
varying pencil point, backlash of Vernier 
screw—not to speak of the worry and 
excitement of continual changes on the 
firing point—are all against this. It is 
better to have at least one permanent 
platinum line engraved on the bar at the 
dead shooting centre of the rifle, and 
many shots have a line 5 or 6 1-150th 


degrees on each side ot the centre line 
as well; but a good substitute for this is 
to paint on 3 white lines at home and 
leave them on till they wear off. They 
often last for weeks in fine weather and 
will save much time and worry on the 
firing point, when you ought to be calmly 
and coolly awaiting your turn to shoot. 
With these 3 lines you are ready for any- 
thing—right wind, left wind, or calm; 
and all these conditions and many irrita- 
ting fishtail combinations may occur dur- 
ing the progress of a 7-shot shoot at 
Bisley. The wind seldom falls so com- 
pletely away that the centre line is need- 
ed, neither is there always 3 feet of wind 
on, as allowed by the side lines of de- 
grees; but the novice willsoon find it easy 
to take the foresight between the centre 
and side lines if necessary, as well as di- 
rectly over them. This gives great nicety 
of adjustment for wind, while still taking 
aim dead under the bull. Many shots, 
indeed, prefer shooting between the lines, 
as the foresight is thus contained between 
limits, as in the V, and there is less ten- 
dency to wander than when holding on 
with the barleycorn directly over the 
wind line. Should the wind suddenly 
get up, and a larger allowance than 
6-1 50ths—3 feet at 600 yards—become 
necessary, the foresight can be laid out- 
side the side line and another 12 or 18 
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inches thus added. In reversing the bar 
of a rack rifle from the V to the plain 
side, care should be taken that the per- 
manent lines do not mislead. Many Lee- 
Enfield rifles have the V cut in 1% of an 
inch to the left of the centre to make 
them shoot straight; curiously enough, 
the lines on the plain side are put on to 
correspond, and when reversed are 1 to 
the right of the centre and 4 inch to 
the right of where the V was when the 
rifle shot straight. It is wise, therefore, 
to mark the bottom of the leaf with the 
shooting centre, and mark the bar to 
this when reversed. I have not touched 
on elevation, but this must be ascertained 
and carefully noted, as the sighter counts 
in unlimited entry competitions this year.” 





TRAP NOTES. 


Tue Indiana State League’s 7th an- 
nual shoot will be held at LaFayette, 
June 4 and 5, under the auspices of the 
LaFayette Gun Club. Programmes of 
Joe Blistain, Secretary. 


* 
* * 


THE Davenport (Iowa) Gun Club has 
now a very large membership and is mak- 
ing arrangements for the purchase of its 
own shooting park and grounds, when 
there will be regular meets every other 
week. 





*x 
* * 


AN interesting team contest is booked 
to come off on June 1 at Mechanicsburg 
between the Buckeye Gun Club of Day- 
ton and the Mechanicsburg boys for the 
Phellis Trophy, emblematic of the 6-men 
team championship of Ohio. 

* . * 

On May 14 avery sportsmanlike team 
shoot was held at Fulton, N. Y. between 
a team of 4 members of the Baldwins- 
ville Gun Club and a like number from 
the Hunter Gun Club of Fulton. The 
match was for $50 a side and the local 
championship; 100 targets per man; and 
resulted in a victory for the Baldwins- 
ville Gun Club who broke 344 to the 
Fulton boys’ 341. 
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Tue championship trophy at the re- 
cent big shoot at El Reno, Oklahoma, 
was captured by C. F. Reust of McCloud, 
Okla., with a score of 47 out of a possi- 
ble 50. There was a fine attendance of 
shooters from almost every town in the 
Territory. 


* 
* * 


E. L. Kuipprte of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
will hold a live-bird and target tourna- 
ment June 17 and 18. There will be 10 
events each day and the 6th event on the 
2d day will be the Hanover Park Handi- 
cap, 15 live birds, $15 entrance, ties shot 
off. The targets will be thrown bya 
Magautrap and the purses will be divid- 
ed on the per cent. plan into 3 moneys. 
Manufacturers’ agents will be permitted 
to shoot for price of targets only; Inter- 
state Association rules to govern. 


* 
ok * 


TueE three-day meet of the Ohio Trap- 
shooters’ League, which opens at Cin- 
cinnati June 9, will be a rousing rally. 
The programme is such a long one, it is 
not possible to give even a synopsis here. 
The added money foots up over $300 
and the guaranteed purses $1,750. There 
are more than a dozen “heavy” events 
and some of the prizes are well worth 
any one’s winning. For complete pro- 
gramme, address J. B. Mosby, 1010 
Chapel St., Cincinnati. 

* * * 

TimE was when the interest in trap- 
shooting was very keen in the Springfield 
district, but it has lately been on the 
wane. However, we look to see a change 
for the better, as the Illinois Gun Club 
proposes holding a big amateur shoot in 
the Illinois capital on June 18. There 
will be 10 events calling for 200 targets, 
and 3 fine prizes will be awarded in each 
event, also a solid gold medal for the 
amateur shooter making high average. 

* 


* * 

At the well attended meet held in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., last week, we noticed 
among the visitors toeing the score the 
following well-known trap-shots from 
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near or far-off points: W.R. Crosby, 
R. O. Heikes, Ed Rike, R. A. Trimble, 
T. A. Marshall, C. E. Fort, Austin Flynn, 
H. M. Clark, David Watson, Ed. Tetzel, 
J. Pagett, Frank Buckingham, J. T. Tul- 
ley, C. W. Phellis, W. C. McIntosh, J. 
M. Hughes, C. O. LeCompte, C. B. Wig- 
gins, J. B. Wilson, W. W. Washburn, 
Guy Burnside, Dr. Moore, W. T. Nash, 
J. Parry, E. Short, E. H. Tripp, J. L. 
Head, J. E. Heffley, Fred S. Foster, F. 
C. Sherwood, J. Stipp and William Zea. 
Crosby and Heikes were decidedly high 
men. Out of a total of 400 targets per 
man for the 2 days, Crosby broke 398 
to Heikes’ 392. Those of our readers 
who have faced the steady Thump! 
thump! of a gun butt for 2 days will be 
able to appreciate what these scores 
mean. 
* 
* * 

THE annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held at Devil’s Lake July 6 and 
7. Each day there will be 10 15-target 
events, with $5 added money in each. In 
addition to the regular events there will 
be a 4-man team match on the Ist day, 
100 targets per team, $75 added money. 
On the 2d day occurs the contest for the 
State Championship (25 targets) and the 
big merchandise shoot. Details of Dr. 
W. D. Jones, Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


* 
* * 


THE members of the Sheffield Gun 
Club of Sheffield, Ala., recently held a 
two days shoot, it being their first an- 
nual tournament. The weather was fine 
and some 40 shooters from different parts 
of the country were on hand to enjoy 
the sport. At noon of each day a bar- 
becue dinner was served. Several high 
scores were made—in fact, the scores 
were above the average for the two days; 
and visiting sportsmen all agree that the 
Sheffield meet was one of the most en- 
joyable shoots held the past spring. 


* 
* * 


A Goopty gathering of shooters took 
part in the Rensselaer (Ind.) tournament 
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May 5 and 6, fine weather prevailing. 
Among the visitors we noticed Messrs. 
Peck, Zea and Kittering of Remington; 
Park and Hess from Brook; Nichols of 
Medaryville; Deitrich of Crawfordsville ; 
Burnham, Suprise and Gragg of Lowell; 
English of Valma; Everett Brown of 
Pleasant Grove; “Slow” from La Fay- 
ette; McCcrry of Wolcott, and a _half- 
dozen more well-known Indiana sports- 
men. In footing up the general average 
for the 2 days, we find Brown on top 
with 90 per cent.; Hershman second, 
with 87 per cent.; with Peck close up 
with 85.5 per cent. One of the most 
enjoyable shoots of the year. 


* 
a * 


THE second race between the Non- 
pareil Gun Club of Chicago and the 
South Side Gun Club of Milwaukee re- 
sulted in a victory for Chicago. It was 
a 10-man team race; 10 live birds per 
man. Score: 


NONPAREIL TEAM. SOUTH SIDE TEAM. 


LA a rea 8 
F. E. Adams......... 7 RS 7 
fo 9 nn ccccecevnc 8 
Ed Graham.......... 10 Shumway............ 6 
Dc maertice 7 <a 9 
J. R. Graham........ 9 es 8 
Be Mkcos ovescivees 8 a ic acos she's wasn 9 
oe ae 9 ;  _ epee 7 
mberg........... 8 ae 7 
Lem Willard ........ 8 Mortimer............ 7 
O. von Lengerke ....10—92 Rutledge............ 9—85 
* 
* * 


THE bullet here shown was designed 
by the Ideal Mfg. Co., 8 R Street, New 
, Haven, Conn., for use in revol- 
vers taking the .44 calibre S. & 
4 W. Russian cartridge. With its 
tex 2 bands, this bullet presents a 
125 SRS. long bearing in the rifling. It 
weighs 125 grs., and will be designated 
as No. 429239. It is pleasant to shoot 
and is very accurate. Placing 8 shots in 
a circle the size of a dime at 20 yards 
has been done with it repeatedly. Lubri- 
cation need not be placed in the groove. 
On the contrary, seat the front band 
about 1-16th of an inch below the muz- 
zle of the shell. Lubrication may then 
be run round to fill the space—thus pre- 
senting the lubrication to the barrel in 
front of the lead. 
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Miscellangous. 


CONCERNING BIRD STUDY. 


It is quite othen to the writer that 
Mr. Fraser has misunderstood the in- 
tended meaning of my letter in the May 
Sports AFIELD. If it had been meant 
as he understood it, I should indeed 
have appeared very ungrateful to the 
gentlemen whom he names as well as 
to many others whose writings we have 
all enjoyed. 

I believe that I enjoy and appreciate 
the valuable contributions of these gen- 
tlemen as much as any one possibly 
could, but, as Mr. Fraser must know, we 
are never satisfied in this world, always 
looking for more, and as there are surely 
so many of us who could help along 
this line to make it interesting, it seems 
like asking a great deal of the same cor- 
respondents, who have been working so 
faithfully, to do it all. 

Another idea I had was, that there are 
men and women in nearly every locality 
who are interested in the study and who 
take notes and keep them, who might 
help along the good work a great deal, 
if they would not eep their notes so 
closely but share them with us: Surely, 
this cannot be made to apply to the gen- 
tlemen before mentioned—for it is plain 
that they do not selfishly keep theirs. 

ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


PLUM RIVER MEMORIES. 


Picking up my April Sports AFIELD, 
to while away a pleasant evening, I no- 
tice a name which seems strangely fa- 
miliar, and, on closer scrutiny, am satis- 
fied that it is my old acquaintance “ Klee- 
ber” Stedman. Yes; it is him—for there 
is the name of the old home—Savanna. 
It was with growing interest that I read 
Mr. Stedman’s paper, for I was raised 
there and know all the beauties of those 
hills and valleys, of the sublime grandeur 
of the great Father of Waters, and the 
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natural curiosities of the neighborhood. 
Situated as Savanna is, with those mon- 
strous limestone bluffs on the north and 
east, the broad, even valley on the south, 
and the old Mississippi on the west, what 
place can present a lovelier picture at 
eventide, when old Sol is just sinking to 
rest in the golden west? Believe me, ’tis 
a sight that must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. Although it has been many years 
since I left that little Illinois city, any 
mention of Savanna brings a flood of 
memories to mind. Many’s the time I 
have walked to Kitchen’s Mill, to catch 
bullheads below the dam, or pulled for 3 
long miles against the Mississippi, when 
it would have almost kilfed me to have 
sawed wood or hoed potatoes half as 
long. I, too, have followed the tortuous 
bends of Plum River, to find a fallen tree 
and pull out the saucy sunfish and crap- 
pies. I well remember one day spent at 
the Twin Bridges over Plum River—fish- 
ing. The stream was high, and when 
4 o'clock came I had only a very large, 
healthy appetite to show for my day’s la- 
bor. The water was running from Plum 
River along the railroad right of way and 
into Bowen’s Lake (which is no doubt 
dry ere this). As I walked on homeward, 
I noticed a large pickerel heading for the 
lake. Running down to the water’s edge, 
I threw my pole, butt end first, and suc- 
ceeded in frightening Mr. Pickerel, but 
soon caught sight of him again; then I 
remembered an old spear which Father 
had stored away in the barn loft; so off 
home Iran. Returning with the spear, 
just as I neared the lake, Lo and be- 
hold! there came 5 big black buffalo 
right towards me. I raised my spear 
at arm’s length, and when they turned 
broadside to me let drive and succeeded 
in getting one. Almost 3 ft. long was he 
and so heavy I could scarcely lift him 
high enough to keep his tail off the 
ground. I have gone a-fishing many 


times since then, but the pleasure of later 
trips has been tame indeed compared 
with what I experienced when I speared 
my first fish. 
Schuyler, Nebraska. 


H. Lorp. 
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EDITORIAL. 


DO YOU FISH UP-STREAM OR DOWN? 


One of the first things you find out 
about a fellow fisherman is the way he 
answers this question. I have quite as 
often found, that the other man was will- 
ing to go up-stream and that I could fish 
down, as I have always been used to do. 

But at night, especially if there be a 
difference in the catch, we are sure to 
hear much of the advantages of either 
way. I do not suppose that any one 
that has not been fishing since last Sep- 
tember can state his case as convincingly 
as if fresh from the stream; but I am 
going to give some of the reasons why 
I like to fish down-stream, and then I 
want every one that can add to them or 
can find better ones for fishing up-stream 
to tell us what they have proved in the 
pursuit of trout. 

I have found that trout lie always in 
the currents with their heads up-stream, 
and that a bait drifting toward them comes 
to them in the same way as all the food 
they swallow before they are hooked. In 
coming to a pool from above, there is no 
need of disturbing the fish, and in many 
cases the line can be let drift quietly 
from behind a bank or bush that hides 
the fisherman. 

There is no more noise made in going 
one way than in going the other way. 








The stirring up of sediment and mud, in 
approaching a hole from above, is gen- 
erally urged against this way of fishing, 
but in a good stream, or any stream 
where the water is clear and swift, there 
is little danger of roiling the water. In 
a wide and deep stream where the rif- 
fles are long and the fish, after the es- 
pecial manner of rainbow trout, are like- 
ly to lie at intervals along the whole 
length of the hole, it is easy to stand at 
the head and pay out the line gradually, 
until the whole riffle has been fished over. 
With an automatic reel it is the finest 
kind of sport and often from a good 
standpoint one may capture half-a-dozen 
trout that would have been driven to 
flight by any one wading up-stream. 

Another good reason is, that the men 
who fish up-stream are apt to fish down- 
stream (as a matter of fact) whenever 
they can get around to the head of a 
pool without too much trouble. And, 
again, it is easier to travel down-stream 
than to go the other way, and when you 
are done you are apt to be near to the 
haunts of mankind—for the further you go 
up-stream, the fewer the farmers become. 

It will hardly do to give all the reasons 
for my belief and habit, because, if any 
are omitted, it is to be hoped that others 
of the same belief will come to the rescue. 

Let us hear from the many on the 
other side of the question. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


THE PASSING OF THE “NATION.” 








When the policy of our Government 
dictated the permanent settlement of the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks and several other Indian tribes— 
or what was left of them—in the unoc- 
cupied territory lying north of Texas 
and west of Arkansas, it was thought 
that they were at last safely removed 
from the pathway of Civilization, and se- 
cure, for at least a century to come, from 
the unwelcome proximity of white neigh- 
bors. The region allotted them was 
most certainly isolated and remote from 
settlements. On three sides lay a wilder- 
ness, peopled only by nomadic tribes; to 
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the eastward, the forests of the Bear 
State, at that time an ideal hunting and 
trapping ground, and little more. The 
homeseeker could not covet the Indians’ 
land, for there was better to be had for 
the taking in localities where lands, when 
brought under cultivation, possessed an 
actual value. But adventurers from east 
of the Mississippi drifted by hundreds to 
the new “Indian Territory”; men of all 
stamps and standings turned their backs 
on civilization, to live in smoky wigwams 
and enjoy the freedom of the forests and 
plains. Sam Houston, leaving his bride 
of a day and resigning the Governor- 
ship of Tennessee to lodge with the red- 
skins, is oftenest referred to as an exam- 
ple, because he was then, and later, one 
of the notable men of his day. The 
sun set upon a happy bridegroom, the 
chief magistrate of his State; it rose 
upon a homeless wanderer, toiling west- 
ward to seek refuge with an alien race. 
Mrs. Grundy was never favored with the 
reason for this flight. History is not 
chary of praise for the sturdy soldier 
who destroyed his army’s only avenue 
of retreat before attacking Santa Ana at 
San Jacinto—the statesman who created 
a Republic and piloted it with honor 
into the union of States, the staunch pa- 
triot whose allegiance to the old flag 
never faltered when our country was 
threatened with disruption. And let it 
be remembered to his honor that he was 
a gentleman; that, because his secret 
concerned another whom he had loved, 
he kept it well, and, though three quar- 
ters of a century have elapsed, it is a 
secret still and will remain such until 
the end of time. 

Perhaps the majority of the white men 
who drifted to the tribes during the first 
20 years after their removal to the West, 
had reasons for the step that were best 
not explained. When the reflux tide 
from the gold fields swept eastward in 
the ’S5os, the “‘Territory”’ proved a hav- 
en for many luckless voyagers, too proud 
to return to the home harborage, and the 
Civil War sent swarms of refugees who 
preferred life with the Indians to enforced 
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military service. In many cases run- 
away slaves found security among the 
redmen, and in the last years of the war 
it was nothing uncommon for planters 
from the adjoining States to move to the 
“Nation” with all their belongings, ne- 
groes included. The Cherokees and 
Chickasaws were never kindly inclined 
toward the blacks, but the Choctaws and 
Creeks received them with open arms, 
and within the limits of their respective 
reservations the “twin problems of the 
American people” seem merged in one. 
Mixed households are common, and, as 
many whites have married into these 
tribes, the possibilities of future racial in- 
termingling appear limitless. As yet 
there is a fair sprinkling of full-bloods, 
both Indian and African, who pride 
themselves upon their unmixed lineage, 
and, with the growing preponderance of 
the white population, there will eventually 
arise caste distinctions and prejudices as 
intricate and unyielding as those encoun- 
tered in India. 

The Indian Territory is no longer a 
safe refuge for the lawless or a Mecca 
for the adventurer and lover of personal 
freedom. Civilization has hedged it 
around, ploughed thoroughfares through 
its wildest regions, turned its prairies 
into farms and its forests into lumber, 
mined its hidden treasures, killed its 
game. A _ general acceptance of the 
policy of apportioning the lands in sev- 
eralty will throw down the last barrier 
to white settlement, and then the old or- 
der of things will have passed forever. 
The towns in the “ Nation” will become 
cities, with railway, lighting and water 
systems, ward politicians and boodlers, 
and the peculiar but potent methods of 
the Paleface will have at last conquered 
the continent from sea to sea. 

S. D. BARNEs. 


THE PRETTY WORLD. 








An Editorial in the Weekly Times, Albany, N. Y. 
“Qh, isn’t the world pretty!” ex- 
claimed President Roosevelt, as he stood 
on a hill in Yellowstone Park, the other 
day, with a plain filled with grazing elk 
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and other game spread out before him, 
with the morning songs of birds in his 
ears and the early sun driving the great 
banks of dark clouds into the west. 
What a boyish exclamation for the ruler 
of the greatest nation on earth! But it 
showed a trait of the man which is lov- 
able and loved. 

Did you ever sleep just below the raft- 
ers, in an old country house where you 
could hear the rain playing on the shin- 
gles and the mice whispering in the seed 
corn that hung in bunches on the wall? 
The sun woke you up, didn’t it? It first 
crept across the old patchwork quilt at 
your knees. You saw it, but the husk 
mattress was the most comfortable thing 
on earth and you’d take just one more 
snooze. The cows down in the lot 
wouldn’t mind it and maybe Dad wasn’t 
up yet, any way. But soon the sun got 
up the quilt to your eyes, and Mother 
was poking at the cook stove down- 
stairs, and you could lie abed no longer. 
Out you jumped and in ten seconds you 
had on shirt and breeches—all dressed ! 
Gosh! those were bully times—no col- 
lars, no cuffs, no stockings, no shoes. 
Then you went to the tin wash basin on 
the bench beside the kitchen door and 
doused yourself with cool water from the 
well. The pigs were squealing peevish- 
ly. The red calf was bawling hungrily. 
The spotted one was suckling the end 
of a fence rail and butting it occasionally. 
The turkey gobbler was making explo- 
sions by spreading his great tail and his 
blue and red throat sent forth one con- 
tinual roll of gobbles. A bluebird on 
the clothes-line was whispering his pa- 
thetic little melody, as if afraid that the 
world would know he was happy and 
take his happiness away from him. 

Then you drive the cows from the 
pastures to the milking yard. You walk 
in the long, winding path through the 
lot, because it is warm there, and there 
are thistles at the side that are not good 
for bare feet. The bumble bees are al- 
ready humming over the thistle blos- 
soms and quarreling with the yellow 
butterflies. The big bunches of purple 
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thoroughwort are alive with honey bees 
and wasps. How that red-headed wood- 
pecker is hammering on the old chest- 
nut stump! The cobwebs in the grass 
are full of diamond dewdrops. And you 
— being a country boy—will uncon- 
sciously see and hear all these things 
without realizing that these are the very 
happiest days of your life. 

The world is pretty. 

Did you ever lie on the grass under 
the big pig-hickory, across the road from 
the house, and look up and up? ’Way 
up, ever so far, is a cloud, sailing along 
in the blue, that looks like a great flake 
of snow. You can see its-faint shadow 
passing over the wheat like a wave. 
Where is it going? Is it possible that 
God is sending it somewhere for a pur- 
pose? Does it mean rain to famishing 
people ’way off in India? How many 
other farmers’ boys are watching it? 
Will it always keep together, or will it 
disappear as does that halo of heat that 
is quivering over the woods, down be- 
yond the pasture? How cool it is un- 
der the hickory! What a blamed good 
idea was that got up by the fellow who 
invented an hour’s rest at noon. Those 
sparrows scouring themselves in the road 
kick up a lot of dust. The sun makes 
the two new shingles on the house look 
like silver. There’s one of those little 
woolly caterpillars hanging by his thread 
from that branch up there! He’s com- 
ing down lower and lower and low-e-r. 
Then you are fast asleep. 

The world is pretty. 


* * * * * * 


Did you ever grub for money ten 
hours every day in a dirty office; ride 
home at night in a crowded car; come 
down again in a crowded car for anoth- 
er ten hours or more, next morning, and 
know all the time about the red clover 
blossoms, the birds, the bees, the blue 
sky, the green woods, the singing brooks 
and all the world which is indeed pretty ? 

Oh! for five good angle-worms, a fish 
pole and two hours in the world which 


is pretty !! 
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SOME OLD FRIENDS. 





I guess it is true that an inveterate yarn 
spinner can tell any sort of an old story 
over and over again until he eventually be- 
lieves, not only that he is relating facts, but 
also that the incident recounted occurred to 
himself individually. Otherwise, it is hard 
to understand how we hear the same story 
from so many different men—all of them 
of known veracity and with nothing to gain 
by lying. Where these old yarns originated, 
the Lord only knows. We have heard 
them all our lives, and they never vary to 
any extent in the telling, whether they are 
sprung upon us in the swamps of Florida, 
Montana’s mountains, or the corn belt of 
Illinois. But it strikes me that these de- 
lectable fables were never yet collected and 
put in print, and I think Sports AFIELD’s 
big staff of contributors might as well tackle 
this job and put it through to a successful 
finish, There is quite a bunch of us, taken 
all together, and I guess we have heard 
pretty nearly all the “truthful incidents” 
which pass current as such the country 
over. So, feeling confident that some brother 
will follow my lead, I'll proceed to make a 
stumbling start with a couple of “snake 
stories,” heard, for the hundred-and-oneth 
time, within the past week. 


I. 

‘Ever see a hoop snake? Why, there was lots of 
em here durin’ the settlement of the country. Don’t 
know what killed ’em off, but I’ve heered people al- 
low that the fences did it. The snakes could dodge 
trees all right, an’ they’d roll over a log, jes’ like a 
wagon-wheel jumps a corn cob; but when they was 
comin’ full tilt down a steep hill an’ butted into a 
fence, it would break their back or hurt ’em inside 
so they’d die. I know I’ve found lots of dead ones 
along fences on a hillside, an’ I figgered out that it 
happened like I’ve told you. 

“ Hoop snakes was built long an’ slim, like a black- 
snake, but they was a dirty brown color. They had 
long, horny stingers on the end of their tails; and 
when a hoop snake wanted to travel, he would throw 
his head back and his tail up until he could catch 
that spike in his mouth, an’ then he would start out 
a-rollin’. Lemme tell you ’bout the first one I ever 
seed. I was goin’ along the bottom of a steep hill, 
when I heered a fuss in the bushes furder up the 
slope. I allowed it was a deer, and was gettin’ fixed 
to|shoot, when here come a big brown hoop, twice as 
wide across as a wash-tub—rollin’ an’ bouncin’ down 
the hill right at me. It was so close that there was 
no chance to run or climb a sapplin’ ; but I give a 
big{jump, an’ jes’ then the snake straightened out an’ 
come sailin’ through the air like an arrer, tail fo’most. 
It_missed me by mebby a foot, but it lammed its 
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stinger into a blackjack tree, bout two foot through, 
an’ stuck thar hard an’ fast. Talk about rattlesnakes 
an’ copperheads bein’ p’ison! In less’n ten minutes 
the leaves on that blackjack begun to wilt, an’ afore 
night it was dead, clean to the top bud, an’ for ten 
feet from the ground the bark drawed into wrinkles, 
turned black an’ blue spotted an’ jes’ nachurly peeled 
off.’’ 


Sometimes it is a chestnut tree or a 
hickory or a rock maple, but in every case 
it dies instanter, and with pronounced symp- 
toms of poisoning. 


Aunt Betsy is talking now. She has let 
her knitting fall in her lap and is polishing 
her spectacles with a corner of her apron. 


‘In my bringin’ up I knowed a family named 
Smith that had a sight of children. Thar was a new 
baby every two years, reg’lar, and they was all boys 
but one, an’ that was a little gal ’bout6 yearold. She 
was a master hand to play outdoors, an’ one summer 
she took to spendin’ a heap of her time out in the 
apple orchard, which j’ined up the grape vineyard. 
She wa’n’t a bit of trouble to her Mommer; but 
ev’ry day she’d run in an’ ax fer a cup of bread an’ 
milk, an’ she’d allus take it out an’ eat it in the or- 
chard. An’ one day her Mommer slipped out atter 
her, an’ the child didn’t know it. An’ she went an’ 
set down by the grape vines an’ went to callin’: 
“*Come, Snakey! come, Snakey! ’’—jes’ like that. Her 
Mommer said it made the shivers run up her back 
when she seed a pow’rful big chicken snake come 
wigglin’ out’n the vines; an’ it crawled into the 
child’s lap an’ jes’ laid there with its mouth open, 
waitin’ to be fed. The little girl would give the snake 
@ bite an’ then she’d take a bite—both out’n the same 
spoon, an’ that poor woman squatted thar behind an 
apple tree an’ watched ’em—not darin’ to speak, for 
fear the snake would get mad an’ bite. But he eat 
what he wanted an’ crawled away—an’ all that time 
the little gal was singin’ like she was nussin’ herdolly. 

“Ole man Smith was might’ly stirred up when his 
wife told him of sech doin’s, an’ he swore he’d kill 
that snake then and there. But the little gal said : 
““If you kill my snakey, you kill me.’’ An’ so they 
put off killin’ him till it ‘peared like they couldn’t 
stand it no longer. Then ole man Smith tuk the axe 
an’ chopped off his head. The little gal lived jes’ 
three days. She jes’ died, with nuthin’ the matter 
of her, talkin’ ’bout her snakey to the last minute.” 


This story, like the first, is subject to 
minor variations, and I give the latest ver- 
sion. In nine cases out of ten the snake 
was a “big rattler,” and the demise of the 
little girl is dwelt upon, with a harrowing 
description of her “symptoms.” 

S. D. BARNES. 


_ 

AT the two days’ tournament at Attica, Ind., high 
average was made by C. B. Wiggins with an average 
of 95 per cent. He shot Peters Ideal shells loaded 


with DuPont powder. 
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THE EDITOR’S DAY DREAM. 





By Crarence A. Murca of Nebraska. 


The editor sat in his office chair 
On a cushion of old exchanges ; 
And his fancy roamed, as an editor’s will, 
O’er Memory’s moods and changes. 
Anon he lay ’neath the silent stars, 
By the glow of the blazing fire, 
And he heard sweet music that rose and fell 
From the strings of the sylvan lyre. 


But listen! a footstep the silence breaks, 
And the startled editor saw 
A man walk into the circle of light— 
*Twas the trav’ler from Arkansaw. 
As he sat him down on a handy log, 
‘*Red Robin’’ he pulled from its case,* 
And proceeded to play with a far away look 
Till music filled all the place. 


Then into the ring, as if drawn by the notes, 
Like the children of Hamlin town, 
There silently stepped all the boys of old 
And as silently sat them down. 
There was Dr. Allen of Denver state, 
And Fraser of Illinois ; 
And D’Easum and Cave and Shoshoné 
And a score or two more of the boys. 


And each was armed with a fishing pole 
And each with a can of “‘ wums’’ 

And each with a shingle and piece of chalk 
Was apparently doin’ sums. 

As a matter of fact, they was figgerin’ out 
The size of the others’ yarns ; 

For they met by chance—in fact were lured 
By the magical music of Barnes. 


But just at this point the music broke— 
For a moment all sat mute, 

Tn doubt as to whether a string had ‘‘ bust”’ 
Or ’f ’twas only ‘‘a rift in the lute.”’ 

(The above is only a figure of speech, 
Occasioned by dearth of rhymes— 

A trouble that’s met, as I can depose, 
By the best of poets, at times.) 


’T was but for a moment, and then broke loose 
The tallest series. But no, 

My pen refuses to write them down, 
And Gran’paw’d not print ’em I know. 

But they sat and swapped till night was gone, 
Till the sun had riz an’ set ; 

An’ for all that deponent is able to state, 
They may be a-settin’ there yet. 


At last a chap unfolded himself 
(He hailed from the brim of the Platte) 
And remarked, with a sorry and careworn smile, 
As he reached for his cowboy hat : 
“*T’ve listened in silence an’ never spoke— 
My modesty’s due to my youth— 
But I never diverge by the width of a hair 
From the perpendickler trewth, 


*The Red Robin here mentioned refers to a famous vio- 
lin, the losing and finding of which formed the groundwork 
of a serial by S. D. Barnes, which ran in this magazine dur- 
ing 1901.—Eb. 
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** An’ I kain’t remain any longer here, 
I’m tired and hongry an’ sore ; 
Besides, you have stolen my choicest lies— 
I leave—for the Evergreen Shore. 
Perhaps St. Peter will take me in 
And furnish me bed and grub. 
When I heern Barnes play I thought it were heaven, 
But it’s only The Fish Liars’ Club.’’ 


Then the editor woke from this terrible dream 
And remarked to the office cat : 

‘*Here’s another ‘pome’ from that versatile youth 
Who dwells on the brim of the Platte. 

You’ve eaten the paste and drank my green ink 
And chewed off the brim of my hat ; 

I bear you a grudge which now I can square— 
Just try your digestion on THAT !”’ 
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AT Derry, Pa., April 29 and 30, and at the two- 
day tourhament at Irwin, Pa., May 5 and 6, Peters 
shotgun ammunition was very much in evidence. At 
the former it made high general average and at the 
latter won both 1st and 2d average for both days. At 
Glen Rock, Pa., May 1 and 2, E. H. Storr made high 
average for the two days, shooting Peters factory load- 
ed shells. 

* 5; * 

INK is an article of such universal use and costs 
the average person so very little, that when Mr. De 
St. Chamas brought us his adv., together with a sam- 
ple of his new ink, we expressed our doubts as to 
whether it would pay him to advertise in Sports 
AFIELD. So that we were doubly pleased to hear 
that he is getting good returns from thead. As stated 
on page 575, the ink is permanent on paper, and, being 
indelible, is excellent for linen marking ; it does not 
corrode the pen, flows easily and is, in all honesty, 
one of the best ‘fountain pen” inks we have ever 
used. Agents wanted everywhere. The French Con- 
centrated Ink Co., 623 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 

* 


* * 

THE BAKER GUN Co., Batavia, N. Y., have in 
press the May edition of the Baker Gun Quarterly. It 
is a highly interesting number, containing, in addition 
to descriptions of their latest guns, the complete trap 
shooting rules of the Interstate Association, smokeless 
powder tables, a large cut of their plant and much 
other interesting matter. The Quarterly is sent free 
for one year to any applicant on receipt of postal— 
providing you mention Sports AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


IT is a pleasure to commend to our readers the ex- 
cellent remedies provided in the “ Fancon "’ medicine 
case, as illustrated on page 569. This complete pocket 
dispensary is the result of much study as to the needs 
of sportsmen and the travelling public. And that 
camping party who makes (as so many do) no provis- 
ion at all for sickness or a possible accident is acting 
far from wisely. The ‘‘ Fancon’’ contains 14 reliable 
remedies—all in numerical order, with full directions 
for their effective uses, prepared by one unquestion- 
ably experienced in accidents. The style of the case 
renders it most convenient to carry and the remedies 
can be readily replenished at any first-class drug store. 
Address the ‘*Fancon’’ Co., 401 Bowen Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Invaluable to all Hunters, Tourists, Fishermen, 
Yachtsmen, etc. Your outfit not complete without 
one. A necessity inthe home. An al leather case; 
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401 Bowen Ave., : Detroit, Michigan. 
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to the conclusion from practical experience that an 
excessive meat diet, raw or cooked, is injurious to cats 

which are keptin confinement. It is also bad for the coat 
and it is difficult with unsystematic feeding to keep the ani- 
mal in exhibition form. 

— revolutionized the old method 

SPRATTS PATENT Suatien Gale aan Sama oh 
easily digestible poset food, composed of the different 
meais, flour, vegetables, etc., and containing only the neces- 
sary quantity of meat, together with other ingredients cal- 
culated to keep the cat in good health and in exhibition 
form, 

It has been used for many years at the National Cat Shows 
held in the English Crystal Palace also at the American 
National Cat Show in Madison Square Garden and at most 
large exhibitions, Besides which it is in constant use at the 
leading catteries. The increasing demand for it is the best 
proof of its virtues and values. 











PRICE :—$4.00 per 50 lbs.; $2.25 per 25 lbs.; 


$1.00 per 10 lbs.; 
Carton, 25c. Sample box, 5c. 


. (Postage 6c. extra.) 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 











King’s 
Prepared Shiner 


Fish Bait 


Always zeny for the hook — better 
than thar te ait. Used by anglers 
everywhere. Sold is! all dealers, fish- 
ing resorts and boat liveries. 


Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


Sample case of three bottles sent any- 
where for 75 cts. Write for circulars. 


The CURTIS-KING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Black 
Hamburgs 


Exclusively. 











Handsome, Hardy, 
Great Layers. Win- 
ners at Chicago, 1908, 
lst pen, 2d cockerel, 
in competition with 
the best in the United 
States. Eggs for 
hatching from above 
winners that will produce heavy layers and prize winners. 
Write for prices. 


Richard Crowder, 
2361 North Paulina St., Ravenswood, Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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NORTHERN IOWA NOTES. 


IT seems certain that, while ’coons, mink and 
muskrats; duck, pheasant, grouse and quail, and oth- 
ers of the more common game birds and fur-bear- 
ing animals are fast disappearing, crows, hawks, owls, 
skunks, and woodchucks are largely on the increase. 


* 
* * 


In the days when wild pigeons in their flight 
through Wisconsin darkened the sun, the boys of our 
district viewed it as a phenomenal feat for a nearby 
neighbor, with an old Army musket, to kill 13 of them 
at 1 shot. One pigeon shot was impeded in its flight 
by a porcupine quill through its wing—an incident in 
bird life which we were never fully able to account 
for. Since then, however, I have known quite as many 
mallards to fall to a single discharge of an up-to-date 
gun. 


* 
* ~ 


WITH a steel trap (which had probably been set 
along some stream or pond, for mink or muskrat) 
dangling from one foot, a large blue crane made its 
daily flight up and down a creek, for some weeks last 
summer. Finally it was missed from that locality; 
but whether it sought other feeding grounds, died 
from the effects of its metallic burden, or had been 
given a load of No. 5’s in order to secure the trap, 
can only be conjectured. 


* 
* * 


WHILE fishing in Lime Creek in northern Iowa 
last season, my trolling mate, James Fox, and I were 
not a little surprised at catching 2 bullheads on one 
hook at the same time. Frequently 1 fish would drop 
back before they could be landed. This led us to be- 
lieve that the first one bad only been hooked through 
a Darrow margin of the lip; while the second one, in 
its eagerness to secure the bait (which had slipped up 
on the hook), was also caught. Or perhaps, by giving 
the line a quick jerk, the second one was struck by 


the sharp point. Anyway, we called them ‘‘doubles.”’ 
Forest City, Iowa. W. M. GRANT. 





A NOTABLE SHOTGUN CLEANER. 





Every sportsman worthy the name desires to keep 
his ‘‘shootin’ irons’’ in the pink of condition, and we 
therefore feel that the newly invented Garrison clean- 
ing rod (illustrated on page 573) will attract world- 
wide attention and approval. The fact of its being 
manufactured by the W. L. Marble Safety Axe Co. of 
Gladstone, Mich., is, of itself, a strong endorsement. 
In writing us about it, Mr. Marble says : 

‘*In regard to the particular points of merit in the 
Garrison rod, would say that the fact that when the 
rod is assembled for use there are no other parts to be 
attached or detached to do everything that is required 
in cleaning the gun, is one of its principal advantages. 
Any piece of cloth large enough to cover the pads can 
be made to thoroughly clean the gun of the ordinary 
fouling, from the fact that the size of the cleaner is 
under perfect control from the handle. When the 
burnt powder has been wiped out with a piece of 
cloth, any spots of lead can be removed with the bare 
pads, and the pressure needed be applied only where 
it is necessary. Great durability of the pads is an- 
other feature—one set of pads being guaranteed to 


clean one gun every day for four years. They have 
been tested to that extent without apparently any- 
where near reaching the limit. One set of pads wiil 
clean a 16, 12 or 10 guage. Smaller sizes being made 
for the 28, 24 and 20 gauge. These rods are the re- 
sult of ten years of careful experimenting and study 
by our Mr. Garrison, the inventor, who is an expert 
with both shotgun and rifle. We feel that the addi- 
tion of this rod to our other specialties will add very 
materially to the reputation of the output of our fac- 
tory, and we confidently commend this new invention 
to all members of the great Sports Afield Family.” 


—__ 2. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A. G. GiLMouR of Lebanon, Ohio—himeelf an ex- 
pert photographer—writes: ‘‘I notice in a recent issue 
G. H. Putnam’s enquiries about the best quick-acting 
plates, and would say that, in my experience, Seed’s 
27X Gilt Edge are the best on the market.” 


+ 
x ** 


ANGLERS and duck shooters will be interested in 
the line of staunch, light, low cost boats, especially 
designed for their needs by the Racine Boat Mfg. Co., 
Box 80, Racine, Wis. There are a variety of fishing 
boats, Indian model canoes and the sightly ‘‘Still 
Hunter,’’ with its comfortable cock-pit where you sit 
and ‘‘nail’’ the big green-heads as they rise swiftly 
out of the rushes. Write for their new catalogue, 


* 
* * 


A PRACTICAL, interesting little work of some 100 
pages, entitled ‘‘The Camper’s Manual,’’ telling all 
about how to camp out and containing a variety of 
useful information, is now being sent out at a merely 
nominal charge of 10 cts. by Dept. 7 of the Gold 
Medal Camp Furniture Co., Racine, Wis. Send in 
your name for a copy. . 

* * 

THE pneumatic cushion illustrated on page 565 em- 
bodies so many good points that the makers’ offer to 
send it to any address on receipt of $2.00 is certainly 
one of the greatest bargains we have ever heard of. It 
makes an elegant office-chair cushion, and, when fish- 
ing or waiting on the runway, affords a most comfort- 
able seat. Keep it on the stern seat, and then, if your 
boat should be capsized, you have an A No. 1 life pre- 
server. In fact, its uses are multifarious. 











FREE 


To SPORTSMEN 
and CAMPERS 


A practical 120-page volume, contain- 
ing 200 illustrations, completely cover- 
ing the subject of camping out from 
start to finish; exhaustively covering 
every subject, as its name implies. 
The most up-to-date work ever published. This book is 
sold for $1.00, but is FREE TO YOU on receipt of 
10c, coin or stamps, to cover mailing only. Write for 
it to-day. Department 7. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg.Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. 5S. A. 
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One enthusiastic sportsman—a oom | 
stanf user and admirer of the 


“BRISTOL” STEEL RODS 


has his oceasional habitat in the camp 
above pictured. He writes :— 

** [have discarded my split bamboo and 

my wood rods I formerly * swore by,’ and 

am ‘in love with’ the ‘ BRISTOLS’ you 

sent me. Tell the boys to throw away 

all nonsensical prejudice, and hasten to 

form the acquaintance of a‘ Bristol’ Rod 

—for there's millions (of fish) in it." 
We will send you our free catalogue if you like— 

then you can do as you choose. 


The Horton Manufacturing Company, 


4 No 71 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 























SSE GLORIOUS. 
th 










will soon be here, when every boy will want 
te make a noise. Don’t run chances of lockjaw 
using a toy pistol, but buy a 


Young America 
Double Action 2 2 5 
Revolver e 

Safe. Reliable. .22 calibre, 7 shot, rim fire. 
.32 calibre, 5 shot, rim or centre fire. 

If not to be had of your dealer, write us, en- 
closing amount, and we will supply you by re- 
turn mail, sending prepaid. Catalogue free. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms (o., 
Dept. S. A., Worcester,|Mass. 








All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 





BOSTON 
GARTE 


1S KNOWN AND WORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SEE The Name is 


stamped on every ° 
loop — 
“fe 4 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 









in 





Pair. 
) REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 

















The Hawkeye 
EFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold. 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
luxury because a small quantity of ice 
keeps everything as fresh and palatable 
as when prepared Well made in different 
sizes, durable and nicely finished. Ask 
your dealerforit. Illustratetl descrip. 
tive booklet giving valuable lunch 
secipes FREE for the asking. 
WRITE FORIT. 
Burlington Basket Co., 
18 Main St. Burlington, fe. 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you'll make a Bull’s Eye by send- 
ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book ‘*P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 



















It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A WOLF HUNT BY TELEPHONE. 


For several years a big grey wolf has been collect- 
ing tribute from the flocks and herds of Marshall and 
Tama Counties, Iowa—a somewhat unsafe hunting 
ground one would think, for there is now little waste 
land in the great Hawkeye State, and of its many 
sportsmen there are few who would scruple to exter- 
minate the lupine race if opportunity offered. Wolves 
were quite common in Iowa 25 years ago, though not 
particularly plentiful even then ; but during the last 
decade or so the juvenile Iowan has had to gather his 
impressions of the wolf family wholly from accessible 
literature or local traditions. It is hardly probable 
that a single specimen could have so long survived 
the changing conditions which proved fatal to his kin 
and kind. In fact, when the mysterious slaughter of 
lambs, calves and pigs was reported, and the thought- 
less younger generation raised the cry of ‘‘ Wolf,” 
grey heads were shaken in dissent. But a wolf it 
was, nevertheless, and the honor of ending his career 
rests with a pack of English foxhounds, owned by 
Dr. E. R. Morse of Marshalltown. On other occasions 
dogs had been placed on the marauder’s trail, but 
unsuccessfully. If there were too many pursuers, the 
wolf would distance or outwit them, but a single dog 
he would drive back or kill. One morning the Doc- 
tor was notified that the wolf had been heard howl- 
ing the night before in the woods near Union Grove, 
and at once set out, accompanied by Charles Mudgett 
and James Lowery and 4 dogs. Though the tracks 
were some 4 hours old, the dogs followed them readily 
und shortly started the wolf from his covert in a 
slough. Fences and other obstacles prevented the 
hunters from following the chase closely; but the 
telephone was called upon to play a part in this 
modern hunting. By its use the farmers were no- 
tified of the route taken, and, following around sec- 
tion: roads, they frequently got sight of the animal. 
The wolf led the dogs east of Garwin ; then, swerv- 
ing to the southwest, then to the west, and later to 
the northwest, passed entirely around the town and 
started back, headed in the direction of the starting 
point. During the chase the animal many times showed 
his cunning. For a distance of several miles he fol- 
lowed the railroad track. Once he ran through a big 
bunch of cattle, winding in and out among them, in 
the hope of confusing the dogs. At another place he 
followed for some distance a team that was going up 
one of the country roads. His tricks were of no avail, 
however. After the circle had been completed for 
the first time, the wolf started off for the second 
time around the loop, but, being pressed hard by the 
foremost dog, he swerved to the right and, after run- 
ning a few miles farther, during which time the dog 
was slowly gaining on him, he crossed a highway, 


AFIELD. 


and, still being closely pressed, turned again and 
came back to the road, with the panting hound but a 
few yards in the rear. 

Seeing that further effort to escape was useless, 
the wolf stopped in the road, wheeled on the oncom- 
ing dog and prepared for the battle of his life. The 
hound never faltered for a moment ; straight at the 
wolf he sprang and, as they grappled, both went high 
into the air. "Round and ’round they writhed, each 
after the deadly grip upon the other’s throat. In 
their struggle they leaped off the bridge, on which 
the fight had been waged, and fell into the gully be- 
low—a distance of about 10 feet. Neither relaxed his 
hold on striking the ground, however. Two of the 
other dogs had arrived by this time, and it was the 
work of but a few moments until the terror of the 
district was a torn and bleeding mass of lacerated 
flesh and broken bones. The 3 dogs that took part in 
the fight also showed marks of the conflict, especially 
the one that tackled the brute alone. The chase had 
consumed 2} hours and the distance covered was 
over 25 miles. The animal proved to be a large tim- 
ber wolf, tipping the scales at 80 pounds and measur- 
ing 5 ft. from tip to tip. 





W. H. Heer, av amateur shooter of Concordia, 
Kas., recently won the Kansas State Championship 
with U. M. C. Arrow shells—scoring 88 out of 90. 
April 24, R. O. Heikes won high average at Troy, 
Ohio, with a score of 361 out of 400 targets; and F. 
P. Ryder, in the shoot-off for the ‘‘ Farewell’’ Cup at 
Interstate Park, April 29, won a silver loving cup 
for first average with a score of 93 out of 100—both 
himself and Mr. Heikes shooting U.M.C. Arrow shells. 
Wanted en ony a res 
agen cae to join the Mohawk Gun Association. We give 
our members rifles, shotguns, fish poles, tents and cameras 
free for obtaining new members for us. It costs but 25 cents 


meamember. Send your name and 25 cents to the 
MOHAWE GUN ASSOCIATION, Box 192, Cohoes, N. Y. 














Tent for Sale Cheap.—*"#; 16x18 ft., with fly. 


Used two seasons 
C. PRATT WARD, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 











The kinstler War Bag 


For Sportsmen, Campers, Etc. 


Holds as muchasatrunk. Weight, 34 pounds. 
A valise on the cars. A pack-bag in the woods. 






Send for Circular B. 
J. KINSTLER, : 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ills. 














WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 








ers sell these reels; also the 
Cal gl cf oat 
“ FEATHERLIGHT.” 


staff. “If you are after big fish, 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 

17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good 


reels as from any you ee per Sco imes as much for. All deal- 


service from our Rabbeth Drag 
RIMAC Landing Net, Frame and Handle. 


ou ought to have a Rabbeth _ 
————— 
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Send for Catalogue of the 


Dowagiac Perfect Casting 


Baits, JAMES HEDDON & SON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Dowagiac baits not only catch more fish than any other form of 
bait, but they are the only artificial baits which are mechanically 
correct. Our new UNDERWATER BAIT is perfect. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“ ” “ 
Wing ~~ ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 
‘“ po: is now generally considered 
Wild Fowl, the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking rs that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 
Use Oriental a and insist on having your “ene loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 
ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Union Trust Buildin ; 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


4 
































| Sporting Dog Men, and especially those interested in the 
The ’ Setter, will find in 


Hildebrandt | :: FIELD AND FANCY :: 


ey inner. the most interesting and complete history of the Llewellyn 

¥ ; , p Setter ever published. Fiel id and Fanoy is the brightest 
For Fly Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. 

Strictly hand-made and of the best material. No swivel required. 


Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 
ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, - 


and most up-to-date sporting weekly published for dog fan- 
ciers. Gives full reports of all sporting events, stories of 
hunting and shooting, and valuable information for all, 
Write for free sample 


copy. 
Logansport, Ind. | FIELD AND FANCY, 5 & 7 Dey St., New York City. 





Lake View Kennels, 


Breeders of thoroughbred 


English Setters and Cocker Spaniels. 


The Garrison. 


Shotgun Rod 
and Cleaner 


» i 4 sayes Time, Temper and Profan- 
4 ity. Complete in itself. No loose 
parts to be added or taken off. 
Slight pressure on the handle 
| causes the cleaner pads to expand 
| a to fit the bore from shell chamber 
a to choke. In three joints. Wood 
rods 75c. and $1.00. Metal rods 

$1.25 and $1,50. 

By mail, prepaid. 











WOODBINE PRINCESS. 
Sportsmen and Fanciers are invited to write for special prices. 


DR. W. D. JONES, Prop., Devils Lake, N. D. 


Send for 
» A Catalogue 





Axe Co. 


+ a. Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
| bd " 
| - Ask 


| a? Marble Safety 


our dealer for 
arrison Rod. 








To be given to shooters 
using GRAPHINE GUN 
WADS at Tournaments. 

Our New 1-4 Fibre Wads may be 
obtained in factory or hand loads at 
same price as other wads. Send for 
particulars and free samples. 


GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO, _—- 





MUNCIE, IND. 
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Interesting Outdoor Notes, 
Photos., Etc., are cordially 
Invited from your section. Let us 
hear from you. 


GD The Brightest Star in all 
the Bright Galaxy of 
Sportsmea’s Journalism. 


FOR JULY, 1903. 


The initial number of our Thirty-first Volume will contain a variety of Good 
Things that no sportsman or lover of good literature can 
afford to miss. A few of them will be: 


“The ee of — 


A Military Story of British India. . ; By H. F. Huntington 


“The Home-Coming’ of aia on Bowyer. 


A Tale of the Days of King Henry V. ; ‘ By S. D. Barnes 


“Sturgeon Fishing at Winyah Bay.” 


Describing an Important South Carolina Industry. ‘ By Thos. C. Harris 
“How an ss aneel me ne the Vigilant.” 

A Yachting Yarn. : , By William H. Avis 
“A Tenderfoot in the Canadian Northwest.” 

A Young Britisher’s Experiences in the Cattle Country. . By Basil C. d’Easum 
“Burial Customs of the American Indians.” 

Of Unusual Interest to all Lovers of Indian Folk-lore. . By T. M. Bridges 


‘ With an extra attractive list of Original Articles in all the various depart- 
ments. Subscription: $1.50 a Year. Order of your Newsdealer. We offer hand- 
some premiums to parties sending us § or more subscriptions. Send for list. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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201% CENTURY LAUNCHES 








The Ideal Pleasure Craft. Elegantly finished, angle, safe, 
reliable, and speedy. m = Rig Launch, #150. 16 ft. 
Family Launch, Cabin Launch, $1,500. Send 
10c for 80-page ill mene alee giving the truth in detail 
about the best boats built. Address 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 80, Racine, Wis. 

Salesrooms in all the: larger cities. 








The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 

































233933939339333339333393333dr ee 02288 
“ Prrors like straws upon the surface Paso Y $ 
Who searches for pearls must dive ai Sp ort sm en 
* e 
Dive Right Here!! Horn Seg 
g e@ © ee invaria! ly — 
All tourists, travellers, sportsmen and all business men F 
are constantly looking tor something more useful than Seti & 
pears: Pwr 9 are looking for a beautiful and permanent S th 
writing flu 
. Just answers their need. Being ou ern 


a yong al in powder it can be carried in, & 
r valise or in one’s pocke' or the 
rate oweer tf quantity needed to make a gallon 


les of ink weighs about one ounce. 7'he most beautiful writing 


Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
comely equipped’ tenon 
somely r) 
scheduled” at convenient 
hours, 


~T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo! 
“Picturesque Colorado,” “Fishing Pools an 


Pictures” ond “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to ol address on receipt ofa cont to pay 


eaattaahiseriiiaiae 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 


blue ink is instantly produced by simply dissolving the 
powder in cold water. It is the only ink which is at the 
same time permanent on paper and indelible on linen. Its 
superior = are attested by the leading firms of all 
cities of Europe and America which have used it for years. 
A package t to make half a . 
“ one pint.... 
- be “one quart... 


10 cents 





“ “ “ 


e gallo’ “11.00 
Special prices for Colleges, ne. We shall be Sionsed to 
mail you a FREE SAMPLE (enough to make half a pint) 
on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage and expenses. 


The French Concentrated Ink Co., 
623 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 











SPORTS AFIELD. 


g CALIFORNIA 


Wild Mountain Canyon 


Glacial Lake and River 


By 


Bay and Marshy Lagoon 


Offers 


Sports Afield 


IN A CLIMATS OF PERFECT CHARM 


























Get Illustrated Folders of 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Will tell of 











Santa Catalina Island, 
King’s River Canyon, 
Kern River Wilds, 


Sierra Highlands, 
Lake Tahoe, 
McCloud River, 


and other places where Trout and Deer, Leaping Tuna 
and Bear, Water-fowl and Quail abound. Write 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 


193 Clark Street, 
Chicago, - - Illinois. 




















it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Shore Bird Shooting 


U.M.C.SHELLS 








Union Metallic cartridge Co., 


A : ERIDGEPORT, 
New ¥ ‘ CONN 





























feminston 











iain vont i b SOG 
Ask your dealer to show you a Remington shot un or send for Catalogue 
THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Agency. 86-88 First Stre 


t Street, ILION, N.. Y. Agency, 313 Broadway, 
San Francisco, Calif, pscihtchd Re mos York City. ” 


will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


OUR NATIONAL 


COFFEE )2, R] IN| 





BIBI SOe 
: a 





j THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


i a SMOKELESS 


ITH H.C. H 








Wins a -_  _—sCODefeats 
Grand —_ . all 

: | ~ | Competitors 
American (ge ay I 








Handicap fiw |] A Record Maker 
= | and 
Record Breaker 


f the following agepts: 
ana 5, Mo 
p ancise 








» Kansas City,Mo. Wm, 
A. H. Phelps, San Frar 


ror ternation FS, RICE, Gen. Ag't. | 
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